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Character ter Sketch. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Amone the pioneer women of the wonderful 
‘‘ Woman's Movement” of this century, Harriet 
Martineau takes a very distinguished place. 
She was the first to show that a woman could 
effectively study and teach political economy 
and practical politics. As she was public- 
spirited, brave, conscientious, and truly religious, 
as well as intellectually brilliant, her life and 
work did very much to raise the opinion of men 
about women in regard to public life. . 

She was born in Norwich in 1802, the sixth 
of the eight children of a well-to-do manu- 
facturer, descended from the French Huguenot 


settlers. Her mother was a Northumbrian |- 


woman. The child next to Harrigt, born in 
1805, was the boy who grew up to become 
famous as a Unitarian Divine, and who still 


lives, the revered patriarch of his sect, Dr. James 


Martineau. 

Harriet and James Martineau, like so many 
other men and women of mark, were the 
children of a mother of uncommon mental 
capacity. Her business faculties were so good, 
and her judgment so clear, that her husband (a 
man of a sweet and gentle disposition) invariably 
took counsel with her about all his affairs, and 
acted by her advice. But she was also sharp- 
tempered, stern, arbitrary and_ sarcastic. 
Harriet had an unhappy childhood, in part from 
the lack of tenderness and emotional sunshine, 
and in part from delicate health. She was 
thought by her family anything but a clever 
child, partly, no doubt, because of her defi- 
ciencies of sense. She was deaf—slightly only 
as a child, but no doubt sufficiently so to render 
her apparently dull of comprehension. Parents 
ought to know that deficiencies in the senses of 
a child, whether of sight, hearing, or touch, may 
exist, and demand special care and attention 
and consideration from mother and teacher, 
though so slight as to be not distinctly recog- 
nised even by the child itself. In Harriet 
Martineau’s case deafness was not her only 
afiliction. She was never able to smell, that 
she could remember; and, as smell and taste 
are intimately joined together, and a large part 
of what we believe to be flavour is really odour, 
it naturally followed that she was also nearly | 
destitute of the sense of taste. Thus two of the | 
avenues by which the mind receives impres- 
sions from the outer world were closed to her | 
all her life, and a third was soon removed also. | 
It seemed that a poor equipment for life was 
left; and it would have been a close observer, | 
indeed, who would lave predicted that * the ' 
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ugly duckling”’ of the Martineau family was to 
be one of the most distinguished women of her 


Moral and intellectual ection! however, 
threw her within herself for support, and taught 
her self-reliance and self-control. She was a 
very devout child. Since her parents were 
Unitarians, she was not taught to believe in 
hell or a personal enemy of man. She did not 
fear God, while she feared almost all human 
beings, and her devotion was thus a source of 
great joy and little misery. 

Her education was, by the good fortune of 
her parents desiring to support a Unitarian 
school, what was then called ‘‘a boy’s educa- 
tion.” She and her elder sister went to the 


HarrRiET MARTINEAU * 


(From a Photograph taken at the age of 70.) 


boys’ school, and did all their lessons with the 
boys. 

In this respect the history of her mental 
development is the same as that of many other 
illustrious women of the past. Girls’ High 
Schools and University examinations for young 
women are products of the present day, and 


| are rapidly rendering obsolete the old ideas 


about the necessary differences and distinctions 
between the education of boys and girls. 

up to the first half of this century the minds 
of boys and of girls were commonly submitted | 
to entirely different courses of training. W hile | 


* We are indebted for the loan of the block of portrait to | 
A Life of Harriet 


| Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., publishers of ‘ 
Martineau.” 


But | 


the boys learned precision in reasoning from 
mathematics, the girls were considered suffi- 
ciently equipped for their lot in life by a 
knowledge of the first three rules of arithmetic. 
While any faculty of language that a lad 
possessed was trained and exercised by the 
study of the classics, his sister was thought to 
require no more teaching in composition 
and grammar than would enable her to 
write a letter. Elaborate samplers, specimens 
of fine stitching, of hemming done by a 
thread on the most delicate cambric, of 
marking in tiny stitches and wonderful designs, 
and of lace more noticeable for difficulty in the 
doing than for beauty, have come down to us 
from our grandmothers’ days to show us how 
the school-time of the girls was being disposed 
of while the boys were studying Euclid, Virgil 
and Homer. If we have changed all that, and 
are now beginning to give a considerable pro- 
portion of our girls the same mental diet for the 
growth and sustenance of their minds with that 
which is supplied to boys, it is largely owing {o 
the direct efforts in favour of that course put 
forth by women such as Harriet Martineau, who 
had themselves been, at least partially, educated 
‘like boys,” and were conscious that to such 
education they owed much of their mental 
euperiority to average women. 

Even in her case, however, the achéel: life 
ended very young—at fifteen—and after that 
she was expected to do nothing but sew and 
‘‘ go ‘into. society” husband-hunting. ‘ The 
amount of time we spent in sewing was 
frightful,” she says ; ‘‘ but it was the way in those 
days with people like ourselves.” All through 
her best years it was a struggle to obtain per- 
mission to spend any time in reading or writing ; 
and such opportunities as she got, or could 
make, had to be taken advantage of in secrecy. 
It was held, to say the least, peculiar and un- 
desirable for a girl to wish to study serious sub- 
jects. ‘‘When I was young,” Miss Martineau 
writes, ‘it was not thought proper for young 
ladies to study very conspicuously ; and espe- 
cially with pen in hand.’”’ They were required 
to be always ready ‘‘to receive callers, without 
any sign of blue-stockingism which could be 
reported abroad. My first studies in philosophy 
were carried on with great care and reserve. 

. I won time for what my heart was set 
Soon beuher in the early morning or late at 
| night.” 

It is melancholy to read of her “spending a 
| trightfol amount of time in sewing,” and being 

‘expected always to sit down in the parlour to 
sew,’ instead of studying; of her being ‘at 
the work-table regularly after breakfast, making 
iny own clothes, or the shirts of the household, 
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or about some fancy work; or if ever I shut 
myself into my own room for an hour of solitude, 
I knew it was at the risk of being sent for to 
join the sewing-circle” ; and of the necessity 
that she lay under to find time for study by 
stealing secret hours from sleep. Wide though 
her knowledge was, great though her mental 
powers became, who can tell how much was 
taken from her possibilities (as from those of 
all other women of the past) by such expendi- 
ture of her powers in childhood and youth? It 
is distressing to think about; the only comfort 
is that it was inevitable. Of all the causes that 
unite to make the women of the present more 
favourably circumstanced than those of the 
past, none is more potent than the progress of 
mechanical discovery having relieved them 
from the necessity of making all the clothing of 
mankind with their own hands. From the era 
when Errina, the Greek poetess, mournfully 
lamented that her mother tied her to her dis- 
taff, down to the days in which Harriet 
Martineau studied by snatches, and spent her 
days in making shirts in the parlour, an enor- 
mous amount of feminine power has been 
squandered in this direction. If women here- 
after draw out a Comtist calendar of days upon 
which to reverence the memory of those who 
have helped them on in the scale of beings, 
assuredly they must find places for the inventors 
of the spinning-mule, the stocking-loom, and 
the sewing-machine. _ 

Under all difficulty and discouragement, how- 
ever, Harriet Martineau’s active brain would 
work. She studied Latin with her brother 
James, Italian with a cousin, mental and moral 
philosophy by herself from the works of Locke, 
Hartley and the Scotch metaphysicians. The 
Bible and Blair’s Rhetoric she read over and 
over. 

When she was twenty-four, however, there 
happened in her history two great events, which 
were the true turning-points to her future life. 
One was the death of the young clergyman to 
whom she was engaged ; the other her father’s 
loss of nearly all his property in the business 
crisis of 1825, followed by his death. 

It thus became necessary for Harriet Mar- 
tineau and her sisters, who had always been 
expected to be well provided for, to go forth to 
seek a livelihood. 

(To be continued.) 


THE INEVITABLE. 


I Like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer ; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear, 
Sees his hope fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals. Not a tear 
Is bi when fortune, which the world holds 
; ear, 
Falls from his grasp. Better with love a crust 
Than living in dishonour. Envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man, but does his best, 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope gives zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


° A Heaune Tovcu.— ‘A touch is a very 
personal thing; someone may hear for you, 
someone else may, in a measure, see for you, 
but no one may touch for you. You may hear 
through a door, you may see through a glass, 
but you cannot touch your friend with either in 


the way.” 
* 


You may depend upon it that he is a good 
man whose intimate friends are all good.— 


Lavater. 
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DAVID MORTON’S 
MISTAKE. 


By Apeua Frances Mount. 
Author of ‘‘ Margery’s Quest,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
I never knew I loved thee, dear, 
Until we said farewell; - 
And then it burst upon my soul 
Like some strange, magic spell. 
I knew that other eyes were bright, 
. But none so bright as thine ; 
I knew that all the light had gone 
From out this life of mine. 


Tue last rays of the setting sun were falling 
across the blue rippling waters of the Southern 
Ocean. The sandy cliffs, which for some miles 
skirted the coast, looked like burnished gold in 
the bright light of dying day. 

Away up in the fields beyond, where stood the 
picturesque farmhouse of Larraglee, there was 
a grand view. 

It was a Lu Australian landscape. The 
tall, majestic blue gums, with their bare, grey 
trunks ; the spreading wattle trees, that spring 
had decked with soft, canary-coloured blossom ; 
the dark, weird-looking sheoaks, through which 
the balmy breeze rustled; and, bordering it all, 
the yellow sand hills, partially covered with 
bushy ti-tree scrub. 

Down on the beach could be seen huge boulder 
rocks, which here and there jutted far out into 
the sea, raising their heads higher than the 
dashing waves could reach. And, forming a 
beautiful background to the whole scene, was 
the wide expanse of restless waters. 

Years before, when for miles few buildings 
were near, save selectors’ huts, Mr. Medwyn 
a the spot where his homestead now 
stood. 

From under the grey English skies he sailed 
to sunny Australia, and long since had grown 
to love his adopted land. He was very pros- 
perous, in those early days of his life, on the 
Victorian coast, and soon the bark hut, which 
had been his first dwelling on the stranger soil, 
was replaced by a comfortable farmhouse. 

Then he married the pretty daughter of a 
Melbourne merchant. Five and twenty years 


‘have passed since he brought his bride to his 


beautiful but lonely home. To her, however, 
it was never lonely; she was happy in her 
husband’s love, and as time rolled on, children 
came to brighten their lives. 

Mr. Medwyn was by no means a rich man. 
True, he often had good seasons, when the 
crops yielded abundantly, and his paddocks 
were well stocked with sheep. But, sometimes 
for two or three years in succession, there were 
long droughts, causing heavy losses, so that 
much of his profits was lost. Still the 
Medwyns were looked upon “@s well-to-do 
peoples They had two sons and a daughter. 
Henry, the eldest, loved his country life, and 
when his schooldays terminated, chose to 
remain at home, and help his father on the 
sheep station. 

Violet came next, and at the time my story 
begins had just attained the age of twenty-two. 
Since her studies under her governess were com- 
pleted she had taken her place in helping with 
household duties, for, like most Australians, 
she was very energetic, and held none of those 
mistaken notions that humble work is lowering 
to a gentlewoman. 

Will, the pet of the family, and four years 
younger than Violet, was a merry boy, with curly 
brown hair and bonny laughing blue eyes. He 
was of a bold, venturesome nature, and during 
childhood had woven many a dream of sailing 
over the vast, trackless ocean, as he gazed with 
boyish longings upon the great foam-crested 
waves that came tumbling in along the beach. 
A few months ago his desire had been fulfilled, 
and to his joy he found himself one of the mid- 
shipmen on the ship Loch Rae, which was 
bearing him far away from his native land. He 
had found it hard to say goodbye to the dear 
ones he was leaving behind, and when the vessel 
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was sailing out through ‘“ The Rip,” at Queenscliff, 
and he could see across the waves the yellow 
gleam of the sand hills that bordered his home, 
the hot tears fell thick and fast. Still, the love 
of a seafaring life was so strong that even then 
he did not regret his choice. Everyone at 
Larraglee missed the warm-hearted, mischievous 
boy; but, perhaps, the blank was the greatest 
to Violet, for she and Will had been almost 
inseparable. 

She was too busy, however, to waste time in 
useless fretting, and books, music, and long 
rambles filled her leisure hours. 

This evening, just before sunset, her work 
ended for the day, she has run down the winding- 
path of the cliff, and is gazing thoughtfully 
across the deep restless water as she listens to 
the soft splash of the waves, and the gentle 
murmur of the breeze among the wattle trees 
above. 

Very sweet and winsome she looked, this 
daughter of the south who had grown up in 
such a secluded life, for the farm was 80 miles 
from Wenderoo, the nearest town. She wore a 
simple dress of pale blue cotton, and with her 
hat hanging on her arm, stood bareheaded in 
the mild November air. It was not exactly a 
pretty face, but very fresh, and pure-looking. 
The wavy hair was of a rich auburn tint, that 
rare colour artists love, which if only it had 
been a few shades lighter some people might 
have called red. But it was too dark for that, 
this warm ruddy hair with the sunlight glinting 
on its ripples. The brow was broad and high, 
the lips red and full, their rich carmine contrast- 
ing well with the pale delicate complexion 
natural to Australia’s daughters. The large 
dark grey eyes had a dreamy far-away look 
which almost made her beautiful, yet as I said 
before, it was not a pretty face, but one which 
once seen was not easily forgotten. Expression 
tore than features lent a charm to Violet 
Medwyn; perhaps the charm lay most in those 
soft pensive eyes which now. as she stood lost in 
thought, had a touch of sadness, and were misty 
with tears. Two or three escaped from under 
the long lashes, but were brushed hastily away, 
as she said half aloud, 

“How foolish I am to mind because he is 
going away; what does it matter to me when 
he doesn’t care for me? He can’t care, or he 
would have told me so! Why should I care 
for him? I wish he had never come back! 
Oh! I wish I never had seen him, never known 
or loved him. Yes, that’s it. Never, never 
loved him. Oh! I’m so ashamed, so ashamed.” 

And the girl threw herself on the sand and 
sobbed passionately. Poor child! It was the 
old story; she had fallen in love, and the man 
she loved was going away, and never until now 
had she known he was so dear to her. 

They had been friends for long; ten years 
ago he.came into her life, a boy of seventeen. 
A distant relative of Mr. Medwyn’s wrote from 
Scotland asking if he could find room on the 
farm for one of his sons, who was filled with a 
desire to try his fortunes in the new country. So 
David Morton had come across the seas to 
Larraglee. For three years he lived there, and 
Violet liked him, and he her. 

Many rambles they had, gathering shells and 
other treasures of the sea, or clambering over 
the cliffs and rocks. 

To Violet’s childish fancy he was always a 
hero, this tall Scotch lad with the fair curly 
hair and honest blue eyes. No other boy held 
so high a place in her estimation as David 
Morton; he was her beau ideal of all that was 
good and noble. They were much together 
during those three happy years, these children. 

No thought of love had come to David, when 
he left to gain wider experience on a larger 
sheep station at Riverina, in New South Wales ; 
and to the girl of fifteen, who wore short frocks, 
and long rippling hair, deep true woman's love 
was as yet a thing unknown. 

Occasionally since, David had paid short 
visits to Larraglee, for it had been a happy 
home to the lad, when the yearning for the ties 
of kindred was strong upon him. Mr. and Mrs. 
Medwyn were much attached to him, and he 
and Violet often called each other brother and 
sister. 

Two years ago, he had stayed much longer 
than usual, and when the last day came, seemed 
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very reluctant to leave, and promised to try 
and come again soon. But since then, he had 
selected land for himself, and found it was not 
easy to trust his small homestead and stock to 
hired help. 

However, just five weeks ago, he had ‘run 
down” as he said, to have a peep at his old 
friends, and must then go back and work harder 
than ever. 

So the big man of seven-and-twenty was once 
more a guest at Larraglee, and he and his little 
playmate of bygone years were together again. 
But she was awomannow. Aye! anda woman 
with her first joy, and her first sorrow. For 
the truth had come to Violet Medwyn, she 
knew her liking for David had been but the 
dawning of a deep true love, knew he was to 
her what no one else could ever be. And, 
though the knowledge brought a crimson flush 
to her cheek, and a sense of shame to her heart, 
yet she felt a throb of new-born joy. Five 
weeks he had stayed, five short weeks, it was 
not long. Ah! but many a life’s happiness has 
been made or marred in less time. 

And now he was going away: perhaps she 
might never look upon him again. 

To-morrow morning he would be gone, every 
moment would bear him further away from her, 

et her life must go on the same as before. 

he sun would shine over the blue sparkling 
sea, the soft southern wind rustle among the 
wattle trees, the piping and carolling of the 
wild birds echo across the fields—all else would 
be the same, her life alone would be changed. 
She must take up her burden, and carry it with 
none to help her. 

No one must find out this dreadful thing, no 
one must know she had given her heart unasked, 
above all, he must never, never know it! 

All through these weeks, she had striven hard 
to hide her feelings, and her strange reserve 
puzzled and even vexed him, for David had 
discovered that he had a secret also. He knew 
now why he had been so eager to come to 
Larraglee again; knew he was brought by the 
vision of a girl with ruddy rippling hair, and 
dreamy, grey eyes. And now ie had fallen in 
love with her, but his joy was mixed with pain. 
What right had he to bind her to him? to ask a 
promise when he knew full well it might be long 
years before he had a home fit to offer her? 
For how could he be justified in asking her to 
leave bright, happy Larraglee, with its comfort 
and prosperity, for the little, lonely homestead 
on the dreary plain of Riverina, there to share 
his life of poverty and toil ? 

Many a time David Morton had turned all 
this over in his mind. More than once—as the 
weeks flew by, and she seemed to grow daily 
more dear to him—had he been on the point of 
telling her the truth, but pride kept him back. 
He was afraid she would refuse him, notwith- 
standing he partly guessed her secret. He knew 
she cared for him, though that sweet, shy reserve 
had crept over her; but he never dreamed of a 
woman’s strong, self-sacrificing love. 

The thought never came that her affection 
for him was deep enough to enable her gladly to 
give up so much. 

So he gauged her love ; not by his own, which 
would have braved anything for her sake, but 
as a thing thatif the giving were gain she would 
have been content to give. If he could have 
said, ‘“‘ I have wealth and love,” it might be dif- 
ferent, but he could only offer love, so he was 
silent. 

It was a hard judgment, yet this man believed 
the woman he loved almost perfect; he did 
not blame her for this thing he attributed to 
her. In his blindness he thought it was only 
natural. 

David was an unselfish man ; he would rather 
bear his lonely life and burden of hidden love 
than bring toil and discomfort to her. Yet in 
his very pride he was selfish. He would not 
risk a refusal, so he bore his pain, and left her 
to bear hers, never dreaming in his humility 
that she cared enough to suffer through it. Ah! 
if he had only known, he who would have 
shielded her from the faintest touch of ill—he 
who would have stood between her and the 
smallest thing that had power to hurt her—if 
he had only known how her woman’s pride was 
wounded, gladly would he have trodden upon 
his own for her sake. 


He knew if she turned from him that he would 
be sorely wounded, but he went no further, or 
he would have known that in locking the secret 
of his heart against her he was trampling her 
pride to the very ground; that he was not only 
wrecking his own happiness, but the happiness 
of another who was dearer to him than all the 
world beside. 


CHAPTER II. 


Before God's throne, beloved, 
I kneel in prayer for thee, 

And plead for His protection 
In the days that are to be. 


Till breaks that morn, beloved, 
When all thy labour past, 

He'll call thee home to heaven, 
Where resting comes at last— 


And years ne’er dawn, beloved, 
And sorrows all shall flee, 

For naught of earth can enter 
In the life that is to be. 


THE sun had set, and the soft November air 
of the Australian climate fanned the girl’s hot 
brow as, her passion of weeping spent, she 
clambered over the rocks, and bathed her 
throbbing temples in the cool salt water. For 
half an hour she sat gazing seawards, thinking 
the same sad thoughts, dreaming the same sad 
dreams. Her reverie was interrupted by the 
native call, ‘‘Cooey, cooey;” and, turning, 
she saw David Morton coming down the side of 
the cliff. He was soon at her side, and the 
clear voice, with its broad Scotch accent, that 
had grown so sweet to her, sounded in her ears. 

‘T shall be far away by this time tomorrow, 
Violet,” he said, seating himself close to her. 

The girl gave a start, but answered not. 

“You will think of me sometimes, won't 
you ?”’ he continued, “‘ and pray for me ?”’ 

She turned now, and the pensive eyes met 
his, as in a low voice she answered : 

“Yes, David, I will think of you often, and 
ray for you every day. Let us promise to do 
hat for each other.” 

Softly he whispered, ‘‘I promise.” He could 
not trust himself to say more just then, for 
gazing at her he felt a deep longing rise within 
him to tell her all; to tell her of the weary 
pain at his heart, of the aching void in his life, 
that none but she could soothe and fill. For a 
b:i f moment his confession trembled in the 
baiance. But no! he could not bear a refusal 
from those sweet lips. If he had not loved her 
so he might have borne it. 

These were his thoughts. And she was think- 
ing as a hot blush dyed her face—— 

‘Oh, I must not let him guess I love him, he 
must never, never know!”’ 

Silently they sat together, the two who were 
soon to be so far apart—each fighting with 
secret sorrow, and looking out over the grey 
sea, which in the failing light seemed as dreary 
as the future that stretched before them. 

From each heart rose a mute cry for strength 
to bear the burden. And a pitying God bent 
o’er them who would bless the chastening, and 
in the years to come make this man’s life better 
and nobler because his name was ever linked in 
a loving woman’s prayers. 

And to her greater peace would come because, 
toa Throne of Grace, his petition rose on her 
behalf. 

The waves rippled along the shore, the sweet 
wild note of the Australian magpies echoed 
across the fields above. 

Suddenly David put his arm round the girl. 
He had not meant to do it; he scarce knew 
what he did. The man’s whole soul was stirred 
within him. How fair and sweet she looked 
with the crimson coming and going in her cheeks, 
and the soft light in her downcast eyes, while 
the breeze played amongst the ruddy ripples of 
her hair. As he watched her, he thought again 
of the little humble cottage away in the Bush 
at Riverina, hemmed in by forest-clad hills and 
dreary plains. 

He pictured the lonely hearth, the une 
welcomed, cheerless heme-coming ater cach 


would fill it with jov and gladness. 
stiff bachelor-looking rooms would grow sweet 
and home-like under the dainty touch of her 
dear woman's hand.” 

Once more he asked himself the question, 
“Shall I ask her? Shall I risk a refusal?” 
And once more did he stifle the impulse as his 
seas rose up again, and stood as a barrier 

tween them. He let the chance slip away, 
and shut the sunshine out of his home, the joy 
out of his life. Aye! and if he had only known 
it, out of hers also. And Violet sat motionless 
with his arm encircling her, and one little hand 
held fast in his. 

The twilight in Australia is short, and the 
evening shadows were already falling across 
land and sea. Violet made a movement as 
though she would have risen, but David stayed 
her, and said quickly and impulsively. ‘* Violet, 
will you grant me one request before I go? I 
shall soon be far away, and we don't know how 
long it will be before we meet again.” 

The girl’s face grew pale, and her heart beat 
wildly. ‘What was it he would ask her? 
Could it be that now he was going to tell her 
that he loved her? Did he care for her after 
all?” At that moment she felt she could bear 
separation if she was sure of his love. She 
bent her head as though she could not trust 
herself to let him see the wondering joy in her 
eyes. 

“Will you grant it, Violet?” questioned 
David again, ‘I’m going so far away, so very 
far away. Will you grant it?” 

She raised her face to his now, her sweet 
pure face, and a hush of great happiness was 
upon her soul as simply she answered, ** You 
haven’t asked it yet, David.” 

Then he drew her closer, and leaning forward 
whispered, ‘ Little sister, give me a brother's 
right, let me kiss you once before I go.” 

The girl started as if she had been stung, and 
the hot blood rushed into her face as she 
snatched her hand away, and freed herself from 
his encircling area. 

Her woman's pride was wounded, and some- 
thing like a sob rose in her throat as she held 
her breath for very fear that the tears would 
come. She had been weak, she thought. She 
had yielded to the affection that was mastering 
her, as she felt the touch of his arm, the pressure 
of his hand, and heard the pleading sound of the 
voice that was as music in her ears. 

And then—he had taken advantage of her 
weakness. What right had he to doit? How 
dare he ask her what he did? He said that he 
only cared for her as a sister ! 

It was a rude awakening from her brief 
dream. She spoke no word, only sat with bent 
head, her Haming cheeks partially hidden by the 
little white trembling hands. 

A strange tumult was raging within her. She 
seemed to realise now, as she had never done 
before, the intensity of her affection. Then as 
she felt the utter hopelessness a bitter sense of 
humiliation came over her that she had given 
him all her love while he felt none for her. 

And the heart of the man beside her was 
wrung with pain. He knew she resented what 
he had asked, and thought she despised him for 
it. Even then, in his blindness, he was glad he 
had sought no more. 

“Tf she would not grant that, she cunnot- care 
for me,” he told himself bitterly. How his 
heart yearned over her, this sweet, proud, tender 
woman, whose very resentinent of his request 
filled him with admiration. 

And he had hurt her—he knew that. Ah! 
but he understood not how much. He could 
not read the heart that throbbed with love for 
him—the aching heart that must carry its 
burden, and hide its secret thrcugh the years to 
come. 

Presently she rose, saying calmly, as she 
turned from him, ‘It is growing late, let us go 
home.” And silently they went, for the last 
time together, along the yellow sandy beach, up 
the winding path in the cliff, and over the fields 
to Larraglee. 


(To be continued.) 
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WOMEN IN MOROCCO 
TO-DAY. 


By Rev. James Jounnston, A.T.S. 


Morocco, the “ China of the West,” is within 
five days’ steam of Great Britain, yet the con- 
dition of its people is similar to what it was a 
thousand years ago, namely, one of semi- 
barbarism, and, in some respects, falling back- 
wards. Such is the miserable fruit of Moslem 
corruption, religion and misgovernment. Though 
enj ying aa empire of delightful climate, fertile 
re and wealth of nat resources, covering 
some 260,000 square miles in the north-west 
corner of the Dark Continent, and occupied by 
some 8,000,000 souls, made up of Moors, Arabs, 
Berbers and Jews, Morocco, at this hour, is 
downtrodden, lost to civilisation, humanity and 


In the absence of any si of European 
intervention for the écinhlintunent of a just 
 agreiegeery throughout Morocco, owing, alas, 
the Dain jealousies of France, Spain and 
, it is ifying to witness hand- 
dens of the Cross, in the living beauty 
of an heroic love, consecrating themselves for 
the Sharaarg, aie of their helpless sisters in that 
unhappy . By sending .forth Christian 
women the North Africa Mission and the 
South Morocco Mission have set a noble example 
to Christendom. The former has upwards of 
twelve ladies engaged in educational, medical 
and evangelistic work at Hoey eg ha Tetuan, 
and Casa Blanca; while the has ten lady 
‘missionaries at Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador, and 
Marakesh. What they have done within a few 
ears has demonstrated to the supercilious 
oor, who tolerated their presence because 
‘they could do no harm,” that their resolute 
has been effectively preparing the way 
for of a social and spiritual order. 
Mention, too, should be made of “‘ The Chereefa 
of Wazan,” whose influence in Morocco has 
been humane and beneficial. This lady, a 
descendant of an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
became the wife of the Chereef of Wazan in 
1888. It is reported of the Chereefa that, dis- 
covering smallpox to be one of the curses of 
Morocco, she rsonally vaccinated 12,000 
children of the Moors. Again and again plague 
scourges sweep over this dark land. During 
the summer and autumn past the Moors 
suffered dreadfully from cholera, in many parts 
there was death in every family, and without 
the nursing activity of intrepid lady workers the 
destruction would have been considerably 
augmented. 
The lot of a woman in Morocco is, generally 
speaking, appallin, As in other countries 
under Mohammedan sway, she is a victim of 
rivation and outrage. From the day of her 
Birth to that of her death she is treated as an 
inferior being, denied rights and privileges, and 
subjected to a life scarcely distinguishable from 
captivity. Her arrival as a babe is an event not 
to be mentioned, unless lamented, provoking a 
gloom which oppresses the dwelling. ‘The 
threshold,” it is said, “‘ weeps forty days when 
a girl is born.” A girl is the slave of her 
brother, who is encouraged to treat her in a 
t ical fashion. Boys are indulged and 
attered, girls abused and a The boy 
may be sent to school in order to learn to read— 
particularly the Koran—and to write, but this 
is proscribed for the girl, as something un- 
necessary for her station. A girl’s mind is thus 
left untrained, and her knowledge restricted to 
mere’ gossip and scandal or filthy stories and 


legends, which may have filtered into the | 


harem. In the system of Islam woman has no 
place or footing, and, consequently, never 
attends the mosque or public worship. So 
grossly is woman’s inferiority ingrained in the 
mind of a Moor, that he has been known to tell 
a lady missionary to take the Gospel to a cow 
rather than to one of his wives. Mentally in- 
capable, and in morals darkened, generations of 
Moorish women exist, suffer, wither and die. 
One occurrence only casts an exciting garish 
sheen across a Moorish woman’s path. This is 
oathe day of her wedding. When the bargain is 
arranged between the relatives and the father 
has parted from his daughter, the bride, who has 
had no connuunieation with, or sight of, the bride- 
groom until the nuptial day, is dressed in gay 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 
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attire, and, accompanied by a jubilant cavalcade, 
escorted to the husband, into whose custody 
she is then taken. From that isolation she 
afterwards emerges, but at rare intervals, chiefly 
at night, and closely veiled. If she happens to 
be the wife of a rich Moor, she is one of a 
number of the same kind, who, in company 
with slave attendants, are confined to the 
degrading existence of harem life. She sees and 
knows nothing of the outside world, save what 
may be obtained by a passing glimpse from the flat 


roof of the housetop. Where a woman is married 
to a moderately-circumstanced Moor, she is ever 


exposed to rival wives, prolific of heart-burnings, 
jealousies and cruelties, from which escape is 
seldom possible. Not able, like her Christian 
sister, to find solace in reading, the tragedies of 
the harem produce upon this worn vessel of 
humanity stupor and indifference, or abandon- 
ment to mirth. Here and there the status of a 
Moorish wife may be different, although the 
above picture outlines the thankless heritage of 
atone oe by acer under bard 
acc ong of poly : e poorer Aral 

woman is a hougehonl dendge: having, per- 
chance, a little more external liberty. She 
carries water, toils in the fields, gathers roots, 
makes charcoal, and bears heavy loads on weary, 
bow-bent shoulders. Notice her there trudging 
for miles over a hot, blistering road, dumb- 
driven, crushed by her burden, and, meanwhile, 
glance at her lord, sitting with lordly im- 
perturbable dignity on his favourite mule, at 


ease. 

As may be surmised, the women of the Moors 
are the property of their husbands. Having no 
rights, they have no redress, and upon them 
injustice is visited with impunity. On the most 
trivial pretext, or none, these lords may cast 
them adrift, outcasts and wanderers. Nor is it 
uncommon, if a Moorish woman is seized with 
illness or her disease lingers, for a Moor to 
banish her, either to recover or perish out of 
doors. Whenever a daughter of Morocco is ill 
it is misfortune indeed, to ameliorate which 
ministries breathing a lovely Christian spirit 
have been: performed by the South Morocco 
Mission. If in a state of suffering a native 
woman may, in some instances, be allowed at 
intervals to go to the village doctor, who is 
usually seated in the market-place, surrounded 
by the implements of his calling. His stock-in- 
trade consists of an array of flat irons, a small 
firepot of charcoal, and a huge black bottle. 
Whatever the disease, external or internal, there 
is invariably one mode of remedy. This mock 
practitioner places the iron in the fire until it is 


red-hot, and then applies it to the part affected, ; 
following which the patient must swallow a. 


draught of a mysterious potion. What agony 
this barbarous ordeal inflicts may be more 
readily imagined than described. To these 
deplorable outrages on humanity myriads of 
hapless creatures are chained to-day on the 
further shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

One does not wonder that the poor Moorish 
woman should ery :— 

‘‘Tg there no resting-place from sorrow, sin and 
death ? 
Is there no happy spot where mortals may be 
lest, 
Where grief may find a balm, and weariness a 
rest?” 

In answer, more than a score of dauntless, 
white-souled women of Great Britain have 
planted themselves amid Morocco’s world of 
suffering to relieve and to redeem, and to open 
the doorway of a brighter morn. 


a 


Tue view which teaches women to think of 
family claims as embracing their whole duty 
sets before them a standard of obligation which, 
in proportion as it is adhered to, vitiates not 
their lives only, but those of the men on whom 
their influence might be of a far nobler sort. 
—Emily Davies. 


You cannot tell when you enter into any 
company to what extent you may exert influence. 
Your looks, your ways, your words will have 
their effect on those who surround you. You 
remember the memorable occasions on which 


you have been brought into contact with * souls | L gC ‘ 
| were busy knitting and sewing, others were 


who have made your soul wiser.” 


OUR MODERN BASTILLES. 
WHAT LIFE IN AN ASYLUM IS LIKE. 


[By a Former Inmate. ] 


Axsourt four years ago I passed through an ex- 
perience similar to that of Miss Lanchester— 
viz., I was abducted into an asylum by my 
relatives to punish me for refusing to yield up 
my own conscience to theirs. The thought 
has occurred to me that I might and should 
give a description of life as I experienced it for 
several months in two Scottish asylums in the 
capacity of a patient. This account might be 
pineal Ba your readers. 

I was living at Glasgow at the time of 
my abduction. One morning I was sitting 
busily en d at work when I was in. 
formed by a relative that visitors had called 
and wished to see me. Leaving my work, 
without the slightest suspicion I entered the 
sitting-room, where I was confronted by two 
aange medical gentlemen. In a few minutes 

was 

CERTIFIED A LUNATIC 
to my great consternation. My first impulse 
was to rush to the window to call for a police- 
man, but I was seized and held down by force 
until two strong men led me off to a cab. I 
was conveyed to the station then and there, 
and thence to an asylum, which I will call 
Asylum A. To adequately describe my sensa- 
tions as I whirled slang in the train between 
these two strange men, not knowing where 


they were taking me, would be impossible. 
Anger, indignation, horror, and terror all surged 
up in my heart at once, mingled with awful 


ies that it was my own relatives who had 
one this to me. Bitter anguish rent my heart 
to learn that in Scotland, a land called Christian, 
a British subject could thus, without an open 
trial, be imprisoned on the authority of two 
medical men, after an interview of afew minutes. 
On arriving at my destination, I was ushered 
into s room where the medical gentleman 
connected with the asylum was seated. I at 
once asked him to oblige me by stating the 
charges made against me as insane. He then 
informed me that I was charged with harbour- 
ing an insane delusion that I was a sister of 
Christ’s. On hearing this I recalled the fact 
that a few weeks aia when persecuted 
for conscience’ sake by « brother, I had told him 
to remember that, although he treated me as if 
I were no sister of his, I was still, whilst I 
obeyed the will of God, 


A SISTER OF CHRIST'S. 


In this sense I understand all Christian women 
to be sisters of Christ. I could see no insane 
delusion whatever in that idea, which is preached 
from pulpits constantly. This doctor refused 
to state any other charges against me. This 
was all I was told that I was imprisoned for. 

The people who did this were Church members 
and professed Christians, and my own relatives. 
With a leaden heart I was led away by the 
matron, a well-dressed woman, and given in 
charge to an attendant, a tall young woman, 
well-formed, and neatly attired in a plain black 
dress, with snowy apron and muslin cap, the 
customary uniform of the attendants. This 
attendant ordered me to undress and don the 
garb of a patient, which was composed of 
partially worn underclothing, a print gown 
much too large, and a large check apron. 
Taking for granted, it seemed, that I was a 
species of idiot, this woman began to address 
me as such without any more ado. When 
dressed to order she told me, in a tone of voice 
which was threatening, to see that I did not soil 
my dress, else—something dreadful was to be 
done to me which she did not express in words, 
so I asked her to inform me what this dreadful 
thing was. Her reply was 

TOO COARSE TO WRITE DOWN. 


This woman’s appearance gave no indication of 
her nature and disposition, for externally her 
appearance was attractive enough, though she 
was rude and devoid of all refinement of mind. 
By her I was now led into a large room, where 
nearly forty patients were present, with two 
attendants over them. All were dressed like 
nyself, in print gowns and check aprons. Some 
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sitting silent gazing vacantly around them, 
several idiots were walking backwards and for- 
wards across the room muttering idiotic gibberish, 
while in one corner sat a fearful wreck of woman- 
hood crouching on the ground, and biting at a 
chair near like a kind of wild beast. After ob- 
serving the patients for some time my attention 
was turned to the appearance of the room itself, 
and I could not help remarking on the cleanli- 
ness, lightness, and beigh tees ofit. Floor, fire- 
places, and furniture all shone as if used to 
incessant polish. The walls were painted of a 
light tint, and were covered with pictures, which, 
I was told afterwards, had been framed by in- 
dustrious patients. At each of the four high 
windows hung white curtains gracefully draped. 
Nothing better could be wished for, I thought 
to myself, to make a comfortable residence ; 
but, alas, it was all spoilt by the sight of the 
unrelieved woe and misery painted on the faces 
of the wretched objects around me. Every now 
and then the laughter and gay conversation of 
the attendants were to be heard mingling with 
the sobs of some suffering wretch, with the wild 
shrieks of some maniac, with the mutterings of 
some idiot, and with the tones of the piano, at 
which one of the patients was playing some 
dance music. It was 


A STRANGE AND PAINFUL SCENE. 


How long would I be obliged to live here, I 
asked myself. The thought of living amongst 
this for any time was awful and terrible. In 
gloomy reflection the afternoon passed away, 
when the loud tones of the tea-beall were heard. 
All hastily rose, and I was led away by an 
attendant into a large dining-hall, and placed 
by her at a table between two muttering idiots 
of most repulsive appearance. Neither of them 
could utter one word of sense. I was classified, 
whilst in full possession of all my faculties, with 
these kinds of objects as a punishment for obey- 
ing my conscience, which I called doing the will 
of God. It was an awful experience. My 
emotions were too strong to be suppressed, and 
I burst out weeping at the indignity I was sub- 
jected to. In the morning I had been at liberty 
to talk to anyone and walk where I pleased. 
In the evening I was shut up in this yreadful 
pee of horrors and treated thus. It was with 

ifficulty that I could swallow the food set 
before me, with such repulsive creatures seated 
on either side, for they clutched at their food as 
idiots do, muttering their idiotic noises every 
now and again. The horrors of the day were 
not yet ended. At 7.30 the bell again rang, and 
all the patients were ordered to repair to the 
dormitories, it being the custom to retire to bed 
thus early. Onreaching the long, wide corridors 
which led into the dormitories the patients were 
ordered to undress and bundle up their clothes. 
A fearful 

SCENE OF NOISE AND DISORDER 


now ensued, attendants shouting and ordering 
in all directions, scolding the laggards, and 
pulling the clothes off the helpless with as much 
haste as possible. When all the clothes were 
bundled up, the doors of a large dormitory were 
unlocked, and into this we were told to enter. 
Rows of single beds were arranged on either 
side of the room. They looked clean enough 
and comfortable enough, but that did not remove 
the awful load of depression which weighed down 
my soul within me, that I was shut up with the 
insane, and classified with them. I had never 
done evil to my neighbours or harmed my 
relatives in any way to deserve evil from them, 
nor had I any wish to do evil to anyone. Why, 
then, was my liberty taken from me? These 
questionings tortured my heart and made sleep 
impossible. Unable to calm my agitation, I 
gave way to wild sobbing, and was removed 
from this dormitory to a small room by myself. 
Having locked the window and then the door, 
the attendant left me in the darkness alone to 
sob my woe and anguish out. For hours I lay 
sobbing wildly at intervals, but no comforter 
came. No kind voice spoke a word of hope to 
my broken heart. Near the morning I fell into 
a troubled sleep, which was broken in upon 
soon by the bell for rising. Oh, how I longed 
to lie still, for my body was quite prostrate with 
exhaustion, whilst my head throbbed with acute 


pillow. 


then performed househo 
knitting, until eleven. 

the open air followed. At one o’clock came 
dinner, generally consisting of soup of some 
kind, boiled beef and potatoes, with rice and 
rhubarb as a substitute once a week. The 
monotony of the diet was its greatest fault, and 
it was not appetising. The attendants and 
medical officers all lauded it as most excellent 
diet for the patients, yet took care that diet 
much more appetising and expensive was set 
down at their own tables. I calculated that the 
cost of this diet per patient per week would be 


yain, so that I could scarcely raise it from the | of it makes my heart chill within me. 
’ ‘ | 3 Y 
The attendant now entered and un. ; that I was in 
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locked the shutters, bidding me rise quickly, 
else I'd be 


PULLED OUT OF BED. 


I rose, dressed, and proceeded to the bathroom, 
where a scene of fearful hubbub was already 
going on. 
were only a few towels and a few combs for 30 
patients. 
towels used also by slavering idiots. 
the wild patients seemed most difficult to 
manage at this hour of the day. 
times violently slapped by this type of patient 
without any warning. 
anyone in their vicinity when the mood is on 
them. 
the attendants were insane as well as the 
patients, for they assaulted likewise without a 
just cause, and uttered rude, coarse language 
when they gave way to temper. Determined to 
live amidst such scenes no longer than I could 
help, I wrote to the Central Board of Lunacy 
requesting 
unjustly. 


I was disgusted to find that there 


I had to use the same combs and 
Some of 


I was several 
The insane proper harm 


I began to think ere long that some of 


my discharge, as I was imprisoned 
I got a reply telling me that the 
Commissioner would see me shortly. This 
helped to calm me, for I expected my release 
at once. Possessing a conscience and a reason 
of my own, I knew that no one had a right to 
imprison me unless for crime, and that I had 
never committed. The Commissioner did not 
appear for six weary weeks, and my anxiety 
over his delay was intense. 


LIFE WAS UNSPEAKABLY MONOTONOUS. 
Day after day the same weary round had to 


be gone through. We rose at six, breakfasted 


at eight, had morning prayers in the chapel, 
d tasks, or sewing and 
An hour of exercise in 


about 2s. 8d. I found my calculation cor- 


roborated in a recent report of this asylum. 


The diet of the patients cost 2s. 24d. per week 


each, that of the attendants over 8s. per week 
each. 
medical officers cost, but I am sure that they 


I don’t know what the diet of the 


never thought 2s. 23d. per week sufficient to 
supply themselves with necessary food. 


A BASTILLE. 


Once per day a medical man walked round the 
wards, giving you a look as he passed, and, if you 
attempted to address him, gave you as short a 
reply as possible. My impression was that he 
did not want to give me any chance at all of 
proving my sanity. When the Commissioner 
came I was sent for to see him. He said that 
he would do his utmost to see about my release 
shortly, but, alas, my release never came! I 
discovered that I was in a Bastille. The con- 
dition of release depended not on my personal 
soundness of mind, but on the will of my 
relatives to remove me, and I could not be 
released by anyone if they did not permit it. 
This was a horrible law indeed. I was to bear 
the credit of insanity and the stigma of pauperism 
because I had disobeved my relations. The 
public money could be given to them to let them 
persecute and torture me thus, and I could get 
no public hearing because I was in a Bastille, 
for modern asylums are conducted on the 
Bastille principle. 
ASYLUM B. 


Three mornings after I had seen the Com- 
missioner I was suddenly awakened earlier than 
usual and told to dress as quickly as possible. 
After a hasty breakfast, I was taken away 
between a male and female attendant, who told 
me that I was to be transferred to another 
asylum, which I will call Asylun B, With 
them as my guardians, I was taken back to 
Glasgow, and thence to Asylum B, Oh! how 
bitter was my anguish. The mere recollection 


om 


——_—____ 


which was taking advantage of me. 
I got in the asylum cost 2s. 24d. per week, and 
as for the old worn garments I was dressed 

I am sure no old clotheswife would have bought 
them for a shilling. Who got the remainder of 
the money taken weekly from the country on 
my account? I asked the attendants who had 
me in charge. These questionings were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the train at Edinburgh 
Station. 
platform, my thoughts were sad indeed. A few 
years previously I had frequently passed along 
this platform, with bright and happy companio: 
my fellow-students at the Training College 
attended. 
criminal, and dared not move a yard without 
permission from the attendants who accompanied 
me. 
like King David of old, that God would send 
retribution on the heads of those who were tor- 
turing me thus, with such callous selfishness and 
indifference. The anguish of those who commit 
crime may be great when justly punished, but 
I don’t think it could ever be as acute as that 
which the innocent have to bear when they are 


course. 


T felt | 
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THE HANDS OF SOME EVIL POWER 
The food 


As I stepped out on to the well-known 


Now I was being treated like a 


Do not wonder, reader, that I prayed, 


n trial. 


unished unjustly and without an o 
longing 


ing dressed in an old checked shawl 


to the asylum I had left, I felt a great terror 
lest any acquaintance should see me in such 


garb. Ere long, to my relief, the train we were 


to enter appeared, and I was soon screened 


from all possibility of observation. The atten- 
dants seemed to take my woe as a matter of 
I did not cry, but I could not refrain 
from expressing the anguish and bitterness I felt 
at this tratal injustice in language. By noon 
we reached the asylum I was destined for. It 
was a much smaller asylum than the former 
one; I had thought life dreary, miserable, and 
dark enough in Asylum A., but here these evils 
I found aggravated by 


EXPOSURE TO PERSONAL VIOLENCE 


from the matron and the attendants. On eight 
different occasions I was assaulted in this insti- 


tution, because I objected to do insane acts 


when ordered to do so. I simply refused to 
break the laws of health, because I thought 
such conduct insanity, yet my conscience was 
again to be trampled under foot, and I was to 
be persecuted. Other patients were violently 
assaulted by the attendants for no just cause 
whatever anon daily in my presence. The 
chance visitor does not see behind the scenes. 
He does not see the cruelty of the pleasant 
doctor who smiles so blandly, talks so learnedly 
about this paralytic patient, and that case of 
where a bee is in the bonnet, &c., when no 
visitor is near. The doctor will deny the charge 
of cruelty. He never assaults a patient, but 
I'll explain what he does. Like the arbitrary 
Sultan of Turkey, he has a great deal of power, 
only he refuses to use the power which he 
possesses to protect the inmates, even when 
they appeal to him. I experienced this kind of 
cruelty myself when I appewled to him to pro- 
tect me from being assaulted by attendants. 
It would take up too much space to give a full 
or a detailed account of all I experienced in 
one chapter. I will, therefore, leave the rest 
over until another time. 

[The writer has given her name and address 
to the Editor in confidence. | 


STRIFE AND PEACE. 


Might never reach me more. 

My soul is sick with every day's report : 

Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the thax 

That falls asunder ai the touch of fire. 

Lands intersected by a narrow firth 

Abhor cach other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops been iningled into one : 

Thus nau devotes his brother and destroys.” 
Cowren. & The Task,” Book ITT. 
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OUR BLOATED NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE. 


We make no apology for recurring to the 
uestion of the increased naval expenditure. 
Aimost every day brings an additional sign of 
the intention of Government to enter upon a 
time of profligate spenainy. The unwise (per- 
haps insane should be the epithet) course of 
competition with European Governments as 
regards armament is fraught with r, and, 
chief of all, that it has no conceivable limit 
short of bankruptcy. It is to be feared also 
that a great deal of writing and speaking is now 
done without much love for truth-telling. Refer- 
ence was made in our recent ‘‘ Leader” to the 
comparative strength of navies, and the way in 
which the writers referred to are in the habit of 
belittling our navy and of creating a fear lest we 
should be overcome in attack. e facts of the 
case are that, according toa return issued but four 
weeks ago by the Admiralty, and which has 
been abundantly confirmed by the French 
Minister of Marine so far as the French 
are concerned, our navy at the present 
moment is as strong as any THREE navies 
of Europe. Besides that, we have facili- 
ties for building which, at a pinch, could in six 
to nine months turn out a navy equal to any in 
Europe save that of France. 

Still, there is the fact to be counted with 
that a vast majority of our own people are in 
favour of these constant programmes for increas- 
ing the navy. We believe that their zeal is 
without knowledge. We say that did they know 
the facts, or, rather, had the facts been fully laid 
before them, they would as unhesitatingly as 
we do now detest and condemn the expenditure 
as reckless and wasteful. 

We do not agree with the assertion that our 
navy is comparatively weak, quite otherwise ; 
but, admitting this for argument’s sake, we 
declare that, if that be so, the case against 
further expenditure is complete ; for, judging by 
the money which has been appropriated and 
on in the past, we ought now to be invulner- 

le. This leads us to repeat that, did our 
people know, they would not sanction this 
renewed outlay until an inquiry into the adminis- 
tration both of our army and our navy have 
been thoroughly conducted. 

Do our people realise how many millions have 
been spent of recent years? Suppose we look 
at the last fifty years, what do we see ? 

In 1845-6, fifty years ago, our total gross 
income, raised by taxation from Great Britain 
and Ireland, was £57,556,000. In the years 
1896-7, upon which we are about to enter, it 
will be fully £114,000,000. This last huge sum 
includes about £7,250,000, which is transferred 
from Imperial funds to the relief of local taxa- 
tion, but all raised by Imperial tax-gatherers, 
and without which the comparison with 1845-6 
would not be true. 

During the same 50 years what was the 
growth in the annual charge for our fighting 
services? In 1845-6 that for the navy was 
£6,948,720, and that for the army and ordnance 
was £8,676,000, or army and navy expense for 
1845-6 was together about £15,620,000. For 
the year 1896-7 the Estimates are—for the 
navy, £21,823,000; and for the army, 
£18,056,000; or, together, £39,829,000. But 
these figures do not by some millions include all 
the ‘appropriations in aid,” which are, say, 
£3,835,000 more, bringing up the money to be 
placed at the disposal of army and navy for the 
coming year to £43,664,000. We may be quite 
certain also that next February the Government 
will place Supplementary Estimates before the 
House, which will bring the expense for the year 
fully up to the £45,000,000. But we have not 
done. We have not included in this huge 
expenditure many extras which have been paid 
every now and then, and chief of all we have 
not yet included the £14,040,000 which are to 
be laid out within the next few years on naval 
works, such as docks and harbours, Xc., 
£2,750,000 of which, and more, will be spent 
this year. And only the other day, when the 
army estimates were explained to the House, 

it transpired that, in addition to the £18,000,000 
which our army (the most expensive in Europe) 
cost, the Government requires a loan to pay 
for barracks. The sum is not known. but we 
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do know that since 1889 we have not ceased 
from spending vast sums upon this same 
object. 

What does this retrospect show us, then? 
That in fifty years the income of Great Britain 
and Ireland has doubled, or, otherwise expressed, 
a sum twice as large now as then is taken out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers. But, further, 
while the total income drawn from us for national 
purposes has doubled, the amount of the 
expenditure on the fighting services has trebled 
and more. 

At the end of the 19th century, after long 
years of peace, at any rate with our European 
neighbours, we are spending £50,000,000 a year 
on our war services, and £11,000,000 on the 
education of the young. Our singular folly in 
expenditure may again be capped by saying 
that during the century the British Government 
has raised in taration about £7,000,000,000, 
but of this huge inapprehensible sum 16s. 3d. 
out of every £1 have gone for war debt or 
warlike preparations, the remaining 3s. 9d. 
being made to suffice for every other purpose. 
This is our way, our blundering way. But, 
still, we are a Christian * 


J. W. 


A BENGAL LADY DOCTOR. 
By J. E. BupGetr MEaKIN. 


In one of the principal thoroughfares of Calcutta 
I was surprised to come across the professional 
plate of a Native lady doctor, and as I fortu- 
nately discovered that her husband was one of 
those to whom I had brought introductions, I 
was able to satisfy the interested curiosity which 
it aroused. ‘“ Mrs. D. Ganguli, B.A. and L.M.S 
of Calcutta, L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.S. of Edinburgh, 
and L.C.P. of Glasgow,” was the lady I had the 
pel of meeting, and it was a real pleasure. 

found her and her charming little daughter 
dressed in a pleasant combination of the Native 
and European styles, wherein the grace of the 
muslin sari supplemented the more familiar 
costume. On a subsequent visit, when some- 
what acquainted, Mrs. Ganguli very kindly gave 
me some details of her experiences in attainin 
her present position, and, as I knew they could 
not fail to interest many at home, [ obtained her 
consent for their publication. 

To begin with, Miss Bose, as she was then, 
was blessed with a father ahead of his age, who 
made her education the aim of his life, and, in 
order to secure it, himself established a school, 
in which she had three girl companions. One 
of her sisters also got as far as matriculation, 
‘‘but then married.” She herself took a B.A., 
another Miss Bose alone having preceded ics. 
That was in 1883, and she at once prepared to 
enter for her medical course, permission for 
which she had already requested twice in vain 
from the Medical Board. 

An appeal was now made to the Chancellor, 

seeing that the Calendar stated that anyone 
who took the B.A. was entitled to the lectures 
of the medical course free. Though supported 
by the Chancellor, the majority at first threw 
the application out; but the matter being 
referred to the Government, was supported by 
the Inspector-General of Education, Sir Alfred 
Croft, and there approved, and the Medical 
Board had to yield, some members remaining 
neutral on the vote. One professor thereupon 
telegraphed to the Government that he could 
not teach women, but though he was told that 
he was free to resign, he afterwards thought 
better of it, and, his subject being Materia 
Medica, he satisfied his conscience by passing 
the specimens for examination to the students 
of his own sex, leaving the young lady indebted 
to their superior courtesy—for here there was 
no opposition from the male students, such as 
has been heard of nearerhome. The innovation 
had, however, the approval of the midwifery 
professor. 
Having become Mrs. Ganguli on June 12th, 
the new student took her place on the 28rd of 
that month, and after a five years’ course 
qualified as Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery, 
as which she practised in Calcutta for the next 
five years. At the end of that time she went 
to Great Britain, and in due course added an 
Fdinburgh qualification. 
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Mrs. Ganguli’s practice has been chiefly 
among Mohammedans, only on one occasion 
has she attended a European. Since her 
return she has been placed in charge of the 
outdoor department of the Eden Hospital for 
Women and Children, and teaches in the 
Campbell Medical School, but both appoint- 
ments are honorary. After her first year of 
medical study she was joined by another Miss 
Bose, and two years later by a third, both of 
whom took the Calcutta M.B., and are now 
successfully engaging in practice. 


Our Pribate Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 
TERMS :—BSixpence per insertion for the first 


twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “ Woman’s Sinai Office, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight 
and post. We will then take out an address and forw 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forw: s 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
Lt Aes sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

ording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
or under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 
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Dress. 
A, 187. TAILOR CLOTH Dress piece, dark 


brown check, unobtrusive, nice soft stuff, 10s 


A, 190. LAbY’s trousseau For Sale, almost new ; 
eight chemises, tucked, embroidered ; eight 
pair knickers; six pair drawers; ‘44s. Approval. 


A, 191, GEVERAL fashionable French model 


and other bonnets. Description on application. 


A, 192. NEA GOWN, red cashmere, trimmed 
silk. Price, 18s. 


een ee See ee 
Private Lodgings and Board. 


C, 106. REFINED home in village near London, 
specially suitable to lady in symyathy with 
Christian work; high, bracing. One guinea weekly. 


Miscellaneous. 


exchange ‘“ Lady’s Pictorial,” 4 few 
days old, for “Queen” or ‘¢Gentlewoman.” 


E, 111. ABTIST has small oil paintings, original 
landscapes, to sell cheap. Approval. 


E, 112. [nvalid begs for 

Any description. 
marked from 13d. per letter. 
Pinafores, Overalls. Tea-tray, Sideboard 
Approval. 


E, 113. For 


except 
each piece different. 


E, 110. MNO 


Orders in Needlework. 
Handkecchiefs and Serviettes 
Ladies’ Morning Aprons, 
and Toilet Cloths. 


Sale, Dessert Service complete, 
one plate; Fruit painted in centre; 
18s. 


Wanted. 
W, 108. Wanted old English or Foreign Postage 


Stamps, loose or in collections, for cash. No 
dealers. 


W, lll. WANTED “Woman at Home” for 
October, 1895, in good condition. 


W, 112. LADY'S Bicycle wanted, state maker, 
when bow ht, original price, and if invoice can 
be seen ; present price with all accessories. 


W, 113. PLANTS and cut flowers wanted for 


nice useful exchanges. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘SupPER DISHES FOR 
PEOPLE WITH SMALL MEAaNs,”’ ETC. 


‘6 AFTERNOON TEA.” 


You will need a few nice, economical cakes of 
inviting appearance, both rich and plain, for 
‘‘ afternoon tea,” and as these cakes will be made 
with fresh eggs and good, wholesome butter or 
lard, you will find they do not disagree as con- 
fectioners’ cakes will. There is also much 
interest in the making of them, and very great 
pleasure in seeing how your handiwork is appre- 
ciated by your guests. I will give you the 
cakes first, and then a few recipes for some 
other little dainties suitable for ‘‘ afternoon tea.” 


PIEBALD CAKE. 

If this cake is well piebald it has a very 
a'‘itractive appearance, gaa affords much interest 
in the eating of it. It is made with two coloured 
bitters, one light, the other dark, and it is 
always well if possible to have two people to 
work at the batters, one at the light and one at 
the dark, as it will be much lighter. For the 
light batter, 
flour mixed with one teaspoonful of cream of 
turtar, dissolve half a teas 
toacupful of milk, two whites of eg 


snow, cream } lb. of powdered sugar, 


white of egg. For’ the 


with half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
quarter teaspoonful of carbonate of soda dis- 
solved in two wineglassfuls of milk, two yolks 


of eggs beaten to a cream, with ten drops of 


essence of lemon, two wineglassfuls of treacle, 
warmed with two ounces of butter or lard, and 
41b. of brown sugar. Now beat in the yolks, 
then the milk and soda, and lastly the flour. 
When both batters are mixed put them into a 
cake pan lined with buttered paper, a spoonful 
first of one, and then of the other alternately. 
Bake in a moderate oven from an hour and 
a-half to two hours. The following 


COFFEE CAKE 
is one of the best cakes I know of; it is very 
1ich-looking, without being really rich, neither 
is it at all expensive. Three ounces of butter 
or lard, 8 ozs. of sugar, 10 ozs. of flour mixed 
with two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one pint 
of very strong coffee, with one teaspoonful of soda 
(sarbonate of soda) dissolved in it, quarter of a 
pint of treacle warmed, } lb. of currants washed 
cnd dried, }lb. of sultanas picked, 3ozs. of 
mixed candied peel cut small, half a teaspoonful 
cach of ground ginger, ground mace, and ground 
cinnamon, a pinch each of ground cloves and 
allspice, one egg, yolk and _ white beaten 
separately, cream the butter and sugar, add the 
spices and the yolk of the egg. Stir in the 
warm treacle and the coffee. Mix up the fruit 
and peel in the flour, and gradually add them, 
beating all the time; lastly, stir in the white, 
which has been beaten to a stiff snow. Put it 
into a cake tin, which you have previously lined 
with buttered paper, and bake in a rather slow 
oven for an hour and a half to two hours or 
longer. When the cake is nearly baked make 
the following 

TUTTI FRUTTI SOFT ICING. 

Make a mixture of the following fruits and 
nuts, chopped fine, in any proportion you may 
like to the weight of 3 ozs.; pistachio nuts, 
almonds, candied peel (mixed), French plums, 
dates and cocoanut; mix them with 6 ozs. of 
white powdered sugar, and pour over three 
dessert-spoonfuls of boiling water, mix it up, 
and while the cake is still warm spread the 
icing over it. You will find this soft sugar icing 
very easily made, economical and very pretty 
for embellishing cakes; it can be differently 
flavoured and coloured with chocolate, lemon, 
fresh orange peel grated, rosewater, vanilla, 
cocoanut, pistachio nut, almonds, and cinnamon. 

BANBURY SANDWICHES. 

Make 1 Ib. of short French paste thus: Mix 
with 1 Ib. of flour a teaspoonful of baking 
powder and a teaspoonful of castor sugar, rub 
in 4 or 5 ozs. of butter, beat up two eggs, 


peepee ingredients thus :—4 lb. of 


poonful of soda in a 
beaten to a 
one 
teaspoonful of vanilla sugar, with 3 ozs. of 
butter or lard, add the milk, then gradually but 
quickly beat in the flour, lastly, stir in the 
dark batter 
pel ae ingredients thus:—} lb. flour mixed 


water or milk to make a light dough. Before 
making the paste have ready the following 
Banbury mixture. Put into a basin 4 ozs. 
of breadcrumbs, 1 oz. of butter (previously 
melted), three table-spoonfuls of moist sugar, 
three table-spoonfuls of finely-cut candied peel, 
one teaspoonful of mixed ground spice. 
Divide the paste into two pieces, roll out half 
to fit either a Yorkshire pudding tin or flat 
dish. Spread on it the Banbury mixture, and 
cover it over with the other half of the pastry ; 
bake in a moderate oven for } of an hour or 
longer if necessary. While hot, spread over 
the top } lb. of soft sugar icing, flavoured with 
fresh orange peel (grated).° 
EGG CREAM SANDWICHES. 


Boil four eggs hard, shell them, cut them in 
half and put the yolks into a basin; add one 
teaspoonful of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful 
of horse-radish or other vinegar, one teaspoonful 
of the best salad oil; braise them up quite fine 
with a fork, then add a pinch of ground pepper, 
half a teaspoonful each of salt and finely-chopped 
parsley, a teaspoonful of finely-chopped mustard 
and cress. or watercress, and 1 oz. of fresh 
butter; mash it all up together with a spoon to 
the consistency of a very thick cream, using 
more butter if necessary; make into sandwiches 
with brown bread and butter. 


MAIZE FLOUR TEACAKE. 


These teacakes are of a very rich flavour, and 
currants or sultanas can be added at pleasure. 
Take }1b. of maize flour, mix it with }1b. of 
flour and two small teaspoonfuls of egg powder, 
one tablespoonful of powdered sugar, and 
3 ozs. of butter; beat up an egg and add it to 
half a pint of milk; rub the Antes into the 
flour, stir in the milk, and knead it into two or 
three round cakes; flatten them and put them 
into greased plates; bake in a quick oven for 
oo half an hour! split open ahd butter while 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CHAMBERLAIN, F.R.H.S. 


TOMATOES OUT OF DOORS. 


‘‘ Iv is nonsense” (so I once heard it argued by 
a great horticultural expert), “‘ it is nonsense to 
talk about plants becoming acclimatised—they 
never become acclimatised !’”” For my own part 
I am inclined to think they do, and have several 
instances which seem convincing. Still there 
is no doubt that in many cases where newly- 
introduced plants are delicate and unsatisfactory 
at first, and afterwards are strong and prolific, 
the improvement rises from the experience 
gained in managing them. Having proved that 
this soil, that site, and the other mode of 
treatment does not suit them, one is able to 
infer what plan to adopt. In nine cases out 
of ten new plants are over-coddled. Because 
they are novel and expensive the gardener fears 
to lose them, and thinks to secure their welfare 
by heat, much syringing, and rich soils. 

There are people to this day who persist in 
coddling bouvardias and then wonder they 
cannot manage them. As a matter of fact they 
grow far better when planted out of doors (in 
summer) than under glass; and everyone will 
remember that it was many years after the 
introduction of tuberous begonias before any- 
one ventured to use them as bedding-plants. 

There is no plant, whether ornamental or 
useful, on which more experiments have been 
tried than the tomato. Eleven years ago, when 
I first essaved growing it, the- advice given 
by different authorities was so diametrically 
opposite that I perceived there was nothing to 
be done but to test all the methods for myself. 
A somewhat Spartan treatment proved the 
most successful, and does so everywhere. 

Lots of sunshine, protection from north and 
east winds is necessary, but also a free play of 
air. All these conditions were fulfilled in one 
site, and here my best tomatoes were produced. 
They occupied a small raised bed of ordinary 
soil, facing south; behind was a wire netting 
to which they were trained. A few yards behind 


stir them into the flour with just sufficient | this were some sheds which gave protection on 
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the north, and a laurel hedge, hard by, kept off 
eastern blasts. As nothing had been done to 
enrich the soil, assistance was given in the shape 
of diluted sewage water when the fruit was 
setting, but this only sparingly. Readers must 
not infer, when it is recommended to treat the 
lant hardily, that they can be grown altogether 
ike hardy annuals; they must be started 
under shelter, and hardened off by de ; it 
is hopeless to put them out while night frosts 
are probable. The mistake often made by 
inexperienced gardeners is to let the young 
plants become cram or pot-bound while 
waiting for favourable weather in which to 
plant out. Keeping them cool, and standing 
the pots out of doors all day, will not counter- 
balance the harm done by checks to the growth, 
which should be allowed to go on regularly and 
naturally from the first. If the small leaves 
have once become yellowish, and the little 
stems prematurely woody, as they speedily will 
when not given room enough, no after attention 
will make up for it. 

Probably many of our readers know that Messrs. 
Sutton last year produced at the autumn shows 
a novelty in the shape of a combination- 
vegetable, which bore tomatoes above ground 
and potatoes below. Time only will prove 
whether this curious and ingenious production 
will really be of practical use, and enable one 
bed to supply two crops simultaneously; or 
whether each may turn out indifferently good, 
or again whether some terribly combined 
diseases may attack the abnormal vegetable. 

The danger would appear to arise from the 
different requirements as to weer eur py: the 
tomato being decidedly more thirsty than the 
potato. 

Yet the tomato objects to a moist atmosphere ; 
the fungoid disease that attacks the leaves is de- 
veloped by this, as frequently happens under 
glass, and, occasionally, out of doors in very 
wet seasons. A curious instance of this once 
came under my notice. A crop of dwarf toma- 
toes had been planted out in long rows, like 
potatoes, and, the early summer being very wet, 
this disease broke out. The garden staff was 
rather overweighted, so they just cut off the 
mildewed tops and left the roots in the ground. 
Then came hot weather, and a beautiful autumn ; 
the tomatoes made fresh growth, and actually 
fruited, after having been regarded as a dead 
failure. 

A few leading rules as to tomato culture are 
these :— 

Allow no check to the growth of the seed- 


ings. ; 
Give shelter at night, till danger from frost is 
over. 
Water the roots plentifully when they require 
it. 
Supply manure only after the plants are of 
good size; then give it sparingly. 
Remove some fruits from 
bunches. 
Pick off such leaves as keep the sun from 
the fruit. 
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DRINK AND CRIME. 


Rev. J. W. Horstey, M.A., the prison clergy- 
man, on being asked recently, “* Which produces 
more crime, do you think—drink or gambling?” 
replied, “* Drink, undoubtedly. Gambling is an 
increasing plague among men, and also among 
women. But it is not a noticeable cause of 
crime among women, though I believe it will 
be. At present crimes through gambling are 
chiefly confined to certain classes—such as 
clerks and post-office men. But drink counts 
for every form of crime—suicide, stealing, 
murder. In England and Wales 50 per cent. of 
crime is directly, and 25 per cent. indirectly, 
attributed to intemperance, which is slightly 
decreasing among men, but largely increasing 
among women of all classes. Other chief causes 
of crime are the absence of direct’ moral teach- 
ing in schools, Sabbath schools, and from the 
pulpit; the love of luxury and finery ; and the 
absence of a cumulative or progressive system 
of punishment for the same offences. Poverty 
is to a very smnall extent the cause of crime.” 
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Drinking makes thinking impossible. Some 
day thinking will make drinking impossible. 
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NOTICE. 


In order to fulfil our programme of 
making the SiaNnau useful to ladies in 
every department of their daily life, 
we give this week a Special Illus- 
trated Supplement, showing the Spring 
Styles in Dress. This is ih addition 
to the usual size and contents of the 
paper. A similar Supplement for later 
use will be issued with the. fourth 
week in April’s paper. 


OUR PRIZES. 


WE offer a prize of Ten Shillings for 
the best list of the ten most illustrious 
Single Women, and the ten most illustrious 
Married Women, British or Foreign, 
excluding living persons, but taking in 
only those who have lived within the 
last three hundred years. An outline 
biographical sketch, not exceeding one 
hundred words about each, to be added. 
The Editor is at liberty to print selections 
from all papers if wished. Papers to 
be sent to the Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C., by May Ist. boo 
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THE REFERENDUM. 


truly extraordinary observation. He said: 


many of you never heard of it, but it is a 
revolution in the constitution of the country, 


Constitutional Party. The referendum was 


referendum.” It is very difficult for 
women, who have not been trained from 
their youth upwards in the vagaries of 
party, to appreciate the necessity under 
which party leaders suppose themselves to 
labour, of opposing and criticising adversely 
anything that may be taken up by the 
leaders of the opposite party. There are 
many objections to that system of party 
government which seems so firmly fixed in 
our midst that it never can be changed, 
and this supposed necessity is by no means 
the least of them. There appears to be no 
consideration for any definite principles in 
the mind of the average party leader. It 
suffices for him that a matter has been 
spoken favourably of on the other side, or 
has been adopted into the policy of the 
opposite party, for that principle to be 
immediately regarded by him as something 
tozbe torn to tatters if he can possibly get 
at it. This is discouraging to people who 
desire to carry principles, and practice 
based upon them, from their private ‘life 
into their political work. 

Sir William Harcourt presumed that 
most of his hearers did not know what the 
referendum might be. But for this candidly 
expressed opinion on his part of their 
ignorance, it is hard to suppose that he 
would have ventured upon asserting, even 
for passing or oratorical purposes, that the 
referendum is in any degree, or in any 
manner, to be compared to the House of 
Lords, or that it is essentially a conserva- 
tive principle. So far is that from being 
the case that it may be more exactly 
described as a principle of the most 
advanced democracy, far beyond the point 
to which the Liberal leaders in this country 
have officially moved at present. It con- 
sists simply in a ‘‘ reference,” to the whole 


and important measures of political change 
that are proposed. It is obvious that in 
this way, and in this way alone, it is 
possible for the individuals who compose a 
nation to make their opinion precisely and 
exactly known, and to control the officials 
who occupy the place of their rulers. 

The only country in which the referendum 
is now established as a portion of the 
political arrangements is that truest of all 
republics, Switzerland. In 1848, the 
revolutionary time in Europe, when the 
Liberals of all the continental nations 
hastened to establish, as far as possible, 
what they held to be best for the masses, 


Sm Witu1am Harcourt, in his speech at 
Bournemouth on the 12th inst., made a 


‘‘What is the referendum? I daresay 


and that is what is put forward by a 


meant as a substitute for the House of 
Lords, if ever they lost it ; but they have 
got the House of Lords and so dropped the 


body of the voters direct, of all the great | 


the referendum was adopted by all the | the result; and who, that is truly impartial, 
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Cantons of Switzerland, except one, in the 
face of strenuous Conservative opposition. 
Under that law, any change proposed in 
the constitution of the country—such, for 
example, as the Home Rule Bill would he 
here—must be submitted to be voted upon 
direct by all the voters of the country. 
Also, any other measures that have been 
passed by the Parliamentary Assembly 
must be submitted to the popular vote to 
be accepted or rejected provided that not 
fewer than 80,000 individuals, or the repre- 
sentatives of not fewer than eight cantons, 
demand “‘ reference.’’ The total population 
of Switzerland is just under three millions, 
and the Confederation consists of 23 cantons ; 
so that it will be perceived that it is in the 
power of a Parliamentary minority, who 
believe that they are in reality upon one par- 
ticular question the representatives of the 
majority of the people, to insist upon the 
reference of that question direct to the 
nation. During the 17 years between 1874 
and 1891, 27 out of 149 laws passed in Parlia- 
ment were thus submitted to the Swiss 
people, and 15 of the 27, although they 
had been passed by a majority of the 
representatives, were rejected when they 
were taken to the vote of the people sup- 
posed to be represented. The subject most 
recently voted upon thus was anti-vivisec- 
tion, when the Swiss people declined to 
accept a, Parliamentary law forits total aboli- 
tion. The occasion before that was last year, 
when a proposal made by the Socialists 
that the State should be compelled to find 
work and wages for any of its citizens who 
demanded it was rejected by some 293,000 
to 75,000 votes. 

Our last general election affords an object 
lesson for ourselves as to the great 
desirability undera widely-extended suffrage 
of having a referendum. It is perfectly 
obvious that, so far from its being, as Sir 
William Harcourt pretended, something of 
the same nature as the House of Lords, it 
is exactly the contrary. It is the means of 
ascertaining what is the true opinion of the 
mass of the electors upon the great ques- 
tions ofthe hour. In our method of voting, 
as we saw exemplified at the last general 
election, it is absolutely impossible to tell 
what is the opinion of the nation upon any 
given point. The reason why the Liberal 
Government was so crushingly defeated 
will be found to be variously stated accord- 
ing to the prejudices or opinions of the 
person who offers the judgment. The 
publican is as confident that it was Local 
Veto that ruined the Government, as Dr. 
Dawson Burns is that but for Local Veto 
the defeat of the Government would have 
been greater. The Churchman tells us 
that the cause was the attack on the Welsh 
Establishment, while the Nonconformist 
leader is equally certain that this proposi- 
tion brought great strength to the Govern- 
ment. The power of the House of Lords, 
Home Rule, and several other great and 
most important questions also claim a share 
either of triumph or of non-responsibility in 
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The attention of readers is drawn to | very superior quality 


the fact that this Supplement is an 
addition to the usual size of the paper, 
so that the special Dress news of this 
season may be given without encroach- 
ment on the space and topics of the 
ordinary issue. 


DRESS MOTTOES FOR SENSIBLE 
WOMEN. 
‘* Be temperate in all things.” 
- “ Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
** Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 


But not expressed in ancy—rich, not gaudy ; | 


For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 


Shakespeare. | beloved of our grandmothers, barage, reappear- fleur-de-lis) of 


AT MESSRS. PETER 
ROBINSON’S. 


MarTveERIALS AND MANTLES. 


Messrs. PETER Rosinson’s great establishment 
at Oxford-circus may with perfect justice not 
only describe itself as containing ‘‘ everything 
for ladies’ wear,”’.but also every variety of every- 
thing, and every quality from the very best and 
richest down to the most modest. 

First to show the in- 
fluence of the changing 
seasons in the numerous 
departments are the 
mantles, where there is 
a large selection of wraps 
and coats fit for the 
spring season ready as 
soon as the furs and the 
heavy cloaks of the winter 
are laid aside: and the 
materials for the new 
dresses that are wanted 
as soon as the bright 
sunshine encourages 
lighter and new apparel, 
and allows us to put 
aside the heavy dresses 
of which the long gloomy 
winter has made us tired. 

There is a complete 
change this spring in the 
character of the fashion- 
able materials. Crépon, 
the beloved of the last 
three seasons, has 
entirely vanished except 
for tea gowns, fo: which 
it is so ideal a material ‘ 
that it can continue to 
hold its own, but for 
visiting and walking 
dresses fancy materials, 
cither brocaded or shot, 
and these generally in 
bright tones, carry 
before them. Silk and 
wool combination fabrics 
—more shiny, more 
glossy, and draping more 
softly and gracefully than 
silk alone—are the special 
feature. At a very short 
distance, so beautiful is 
the surface, one might 
suppose them to be pure 
silk, but when the folds are caught together | 
the suppleness and elegance with which thev | 
drape assure us that there is an admixture of 
the more manageable fabric. These very 
beautiful materials begin in price at about 
4s. 6d. the yard double width. There are 
some very good ones at 6s. 11d., and others of 
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figure ma 
| ground wi 
| red and white, and another with a vivid red 
| shot ground upon which a tiny spot of pure 
silk is raised, giving a yet brighter appearance. 
The shots are of every conceivable variety, one 
from blue to brown, and another from green to 
gold, being particularly beautiful. 
paca and mohair are decidedly leading 
materials. Brocaded and chené mohair is very 
beautiful. There is a new form called ‘“‘ mohair 
cloth,”’ which has a slight rib in its substance, 


| and is firmer than ordinary alpaca. This is 
| very suitable for making coats. It is produced 
‘in all the shades of green, blue and brown; 


| réséda green being perhaps the best. 
| As most new fashions are merely old fashions 
revived it is not surprising to see the fabric 


ing. Elderly ladies may remember that this is 
an almost transparent fabric—sufficiently trans- 


! 


Tur “Tatstte” Carve ar Perer Ropinsoyn’s. 


parent at any rate to produce a shot effect by 
being made up over a lining of a different colour. 
Some of the new barages are made in soft 
colours in order that they may be thus employed, 
but many others are themselves shot. A plain 
and vet extremely stvlish dress might be made 
from one seen at Peter Robinson's, in the very 
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| sizes. 


Rey girl's dress. 
tamine 

‘fabrics which are woven this year with a ve 

| open ground; many of them are brocaded. 
/Some are as open in their texture as the 
|**Tammy” of which jelly bags are made. 
| Naturally this is intended to be made up over a 
| glossy silk of a bright colour, Grass lawn, the 
sort of muslin with a pale brown tone and 
moderate thickness, will make excellent blouses. 

Named together shall be one of the most 
| expensive and one of the most extraordinarily 
cheap lines that are to be seen amidst an 
almost overwhelming variety of new fabrics on 
| these material counters. The costly one is a 
| grass lawn of a very fine variety, embroidered 
| all over with a white thread in a lace pattern 
; which connects appliqués (in the shape of a 
e heliotrope lawn, each of 
which is embroidered on around the edges. 
There is.so much needlework in this that it 
| takes on the character of lace, and therefore is 
| 18s. 6d. a yard, not very wide either. On the 
‘other hand, there is a range of Japanese silks 
of the most wonderful value, the prices being 
| only from 1s. 11d. to 2s. 11d. the yard, and the 
| width being ter than that of European silks, 
| viz., 27 inches. Some of these are in very 
_ charming light brocade patterns, and others in 
black and white stripes, or spots of various 
The narrow black and white stripes at 
2s. 9d. the y will 
make up as prettily as 
anything can desired 
to be, especially for 
blouses or for skirts to 
wear with — different 
blouses. 
MANTLES. 
Upstairs in the Mantle 

Department, where there 
are serried ranks, literally 
thousands, of jackets and 
cloaks of every descrip- 
tion, we find black and 
white in the ascendant in 
the smarter and more 
dressy garments. But 
first I must describe two 
of those leading lines, of 
extraordinary cheapness, 
of which Messrs. Peter 
Robinsons take care 
ae to have some, and 
which it is so valuable 
to mothers of large 
families of daughters to 
know about. One is a 
little cape of cloth, which 
can be had in varying 
shades, green, brown and 
black, the light tan or 
stone being prettiest, 
fastening against the left 
shoulder with one large 
fancy button, stitched 
round the edges and 
finished with a high collar 
cut into tabs faced with 
velvet. An illustration 
of this smart little cape 
appears on another page, 
and it will be seen that it 
is sold at the remarkably 
low price of 27s. 6d. Neat, 
little coats are sold for 
a guinea. But another 
special line of this season is « handsome black 
velvet mantle, covered with lines of jet 
embroidery of quite an elaborate description, 
and all worked into the velvet by hand. This 
has a coloured silk lining, and notwithstanding 
the elaborate embroidery which gives it a most 
good appearance it is sold at the very low price. 
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A TALK WITH 
MADAME MORLEY. 


“ Axp what materials are you making up most 
I said, as I sat down in the 
49 South Molton-street, to have 
a chat with the accomplished modiste. 


for such a garment, of three guineas. There is 
selection at about this price. The 
i i because 
m it, it 
more. | at present?” 
; and quite new  agrveret is the | show-room at 
sac back coat; the top has a yo e fitting to the 
shoulders, and the back is put in in two large 
‘box pleats and falls loose, while the sides and 
front are cut semi-fitting, The yoke is finished 
with tabs embroidered with jet, and the sleeves 
are very wide. is is made in cloth for 
£2 18s. 6d., and in peau-de-soie for four and a 
i The more expensive and dressy 


“Nothing but al 
milliner, ‘‘ alpacas in every 
Some people prefer the coarser 
manufacturers call mohair, 


them to be almost as 


was the case last 


man are very generally of a transparent 


fancy for 


are required. Nearly 
somethin: 
front, an 
im rtant feature. 
in 


lack alpaca, the bodice 


side of the sleeve.” 
. oe 
: B 60.—Girl’s frock, for school or home, in @ 
- fancy or plain material, with a short Saat 

jacket ending at the waist, and falling loosely 

over a vest of lighter or brocaded material ; belt 

and collar of ribbon or velvet. The pleated edge 

gives this little coat great style, and yet it is so 

simple and loose in make as to be most suitable 

for girls. Full pattern, 1s. 1d., from this office. 


making a point of always having a good 
supply of mantles suitable for ladies who are no 
longer in their first youth. These, like the 
smaller and lighter ones, are to be had in all 
varieties and at all prices. As we number 
amongst our readers many ladies who, though 
: they prefer to dress quietly, are nevertheless 
prepared to pay good prices for what suits 

them, we may mention one mantle at thirteen 
| guineas which is quite ideal for a middle-aged 
lady. It is semi-fitting at the back, elaborately 
trimmed with jet starting from the shoulder 
and shaped to the waist, and has jet with lace 
for epaulettes and trimming down the front, the 
material being the very finest black peau-de-soie 
with a marrowy texture and a suppleness that 

ake it fall to perfection. 


some models at which 
work, including & 
silk with red velvet sleeves, 
moiré skirt: and 


a soft cascade of 
charming dresses for two 
in one of the prettiest spring 
| have seen as yet—chiné mohair, 


d. 
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cast aside. 


with a pattern of pansies 
“Here is a pattern of a 
been making; it is one 


accompanying illustration, 
speak for itself. 
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te 

pacas,” replied the clever 
shade and quality. 
kind—what the 
whilst others like 
fine and delicate as silk.” 
“And will the entire dress be of alpaca, as 
season ?"’ I asked. 

“The sleeves and skirt will be of alpaca,” 
replied Madame Morley, ** but there is a growing 
having the bodice itself of a Efterent | 
material—uncrushable silk for choice. 
does not set very well as a bodice, and it is wise | 
to use something softer where fit and drapery 
all the bodices are made 
in the blouse fashion, both back and 
the waist has ceased to be such an 
If the bulk of the dress is 
will be composed of 
Oriental pine pattern on a bright scarlet ground. 
Dark blue alpaca will be brightened with blue 
and fawn pine pattern silk, and occasionally a 


Biouse at MapaME Mortey's. 
morsel‘ofjthe silk will be introduced down the 


Madame Morley now showed me several hand- 
she happened to be at 
pretty bodice of 
to go with a black 
eful Princess robe in black 
alpaca, with the breast pleats cut open to reveal 
pale green chiffon. 
young sisters were 


figured with a 
soft blurred pattern of pink roses and white lilac 
The bodices were to be 
softened by fichus of brown chiffon, the ends 
e same colour. 

will they still 


though they will 
first fashion. But 


a place in the wardrobe, particularly in purple, 


sketched,” and Mrs. Morley handed me the 
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MR. GREGG’S 
GLOVES AND FANS. 
WELL-FITTING gloves form an important feat 
in the toilette of a well-dressed ledy: cry the 
time has gone by when truly élégante women 
were content to buy their povse at the ordinary 


drapers and take them home without fitting 
them on. Parisiennes have always had their 


cosy 


Alpaca | 


Fan av Mr. GREGG’S. 


favourite glove shops, where they could have an 
abundance of choice and their special tastes 
could be studied, but in London these dainty 
ateliers are quite an innovation, but an 
innovation which is steadily making 
way. The “first favourite "in these 
modern pretty glove shops in fashion- 
able parts of town is ecidedly Mr. 
Gregg’s. There is an immense variety 
of choice in the dainty atelier on the 
first floor at 92, New Bond-street ; 
there are sizes and shapes to suit every 
description of hand, and many 8 ial 
colours which cannot be procured else- 
where. Gloves can be fitted on before 
purchasing, and they can also be made 
to order if desired. 

The spring novelties at 92 New 
Bond-street are now ready and well 
worth inspection, and my readers may 
be interested in hearing all about the 
latest fashions in gloves. White gloves 
will not be much worn this season, a 
very light tone of colour will be pre- 
ferred. Putty colour will be correct, 
also cream, biscuit, and ‘ duck’s egg,”’ 
and also a charming shade of yellow 
called “duck’s foot.” These pale 
colours will be utilised for what is 
called smart day wear, and the latest 
thing is to have them stitched with 
black. Very lovely shades have been 

repared for evening wear, as it will 
be correct for the gloves to match the 
toilette. I saw some evening loves 
at Mr. Gregg’s which were ete the 
colour of a Parma violet, also many 
beautiful tones of yellow and pink. 
Ladies who do not care for these colours may 
wear white or pearl-grey gloves stitched with 
fine lines of black, and I can specially recom- 
mend the latter tone as being extremely becom- 
ing to the hand. 


red Oriental 


Two 


materials [ 


m Hose at Mr. GREGG’s. 


CHIFFON. 


and all ‘‘ Woman’s Movements.” 
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No one interested in the Progress of Women, or in Social and Moral Reforms, fails to 


| 


iat 


THE CYCLING OORSET. 


280, REGENT STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


E 90.—New sleeve. This is 
rucked down the back to the 
wrist, and falls smooth and 
close to the arm in front, the 
fulness being thus much dimi- 
nished. This looks particularly 
stylish in a different material 
from that of the bodice. Pattern 
post free, 63d. 


For ordinary wear there is nothing nicer than 
the Khiva glove, which is much the best article 
that can be had in London for the money. The 
price is only 2s. 11d., 4 button length, and the 
material is a kind of fine chevrette which is at 
once elastic and strong. These gloves are made 
in tan and in beaver shades, and are finished off 
with horn buttons and piqué points. Nothing 
could look nicer than these in company with a! 
tailor-made dress, and I can speak from experi- | 
ence of the durability of the wear. Double- 
sewn suédes at 3s. 11d. are also nice for afternoon 
wear; the favourite colours are beaver and 
havannah stitched with self-colour or black. 
Ladies who bicycle will be glad to hear of the 
convenient “sac gloves” which have been | 
brought out for their benefit by Mr. Gregg; they 
are made all in one, in biscuit-coloured doe- 
skin, and caught up with a bit of elastic inside 
the wrist. The price of these gloves is only 
1s. 9d., and the same thing can be had in kid at | 
Qs. 8d. A third kind of bicycling glove is made | 
in grey doeskin with a stiff military gauntlet. 

Mr. Gregg has a large stock of gloves in small | 
sizes, on account of his numerous American ; 
clients. The women of that country are noted for 
their tiny hands and feet, and this is the only 
establishment in London at which a five and a 
quarter glove can be purchased ready-made. 

Older ladies will also find something to their 
taste at this establishment, for Mr. Gregg has a 
large selection of kid gloves in three shades of | 


Lace AND CHIFFON CorsaGE TRIMMING. 


| superior to foreign-made goods. 


Courts of Europe. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


ELEGANT SHAPE, EXCELLENT CUT, PERFECT FIT. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Illustrated Price Lists and Self-Measurement Forms forwarded on application to 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY ADDRESS— 


PATTERN 
FROM THIS OFFICE, Post FREE, PRICE, 64D. 


steel and slate, which seem so specially suitable 
to the elderly. Sleeping-gloves form another 
speciality of Mr. Gregg’s, and many ladies will 
be glad to know where these useful articles can 
be procured. If the hands have become chapped 
through cold or exposure 
cure is to rub them with 
enclose them in loose-fitting gloves. These 
gloves can be had in chamois leather in white 
or yellow at 2s. 3d., and they are very durable, 
as they can be washed over and over again. 
They are mousquetaire in shape, and fasten 
with a couple of buttons at the wrist. A special 
powder for gloves, for use in hot weather, is 
another speciality of this establishment, and 
can be procured in an ebony box at half-a- 
crown. 

Mr. Gregg’s hosiery and veilings have so 
lately been dealt with in these columns that I 
will not say anything on this subject this time, 
except to point out that the stockings in the 
illustration are of Irish manufacture, so infinitely 


mention that Mr. Gregg is a great specialist in 
fans, and sells leaves and mounts for fan paint- 
ing by ladies themselves, and also lets out 
beautiful fans for amateurs to copy from. 

A large stock of Parisian novelties is on view 
at present at this atelier, including some ex- 
quisite specimens in white marabout tipped 
with dewdrops in burnished silver. Spangled 
fans are also fashionable. 


Read “The Woman’s Signal” with interest, while to th 


Mesdames SYKES, JOSEPHINE & Co., | Madame Morley; 


ANATOMICAL GORSETIERES, 


Fournisseurs to the 


to the weather, a good ; portance this season, 
vaseline at night and | of corset will be long-waisted and large in the 


But I may | 


49, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


COURT DRESSMAKER, 


SPHOIALITHS 


EVENING GOWNS, TROUSSEAUX, AND INDIAN 
AND COLONIAL OUTFITS. 


Lapies’ own Baterials taken. 


E 91.—New sleeve, 
trimmed with straps o 
matching those that trim across the plain tight- 


yoo on top of the ann, 
braid or sementerie 


fitting bodice. A sleeve such as this at once 
makes a dressy bodice, and if it be fastened 
diagonally, or made to button pinafore fashion 
on to a yoke with the trimming running across, 
a nice toilette is complete. Pattern, 64d. 


AT SYKES JOSEPHINE’S. 


Hycienic reformers will be delighted to 
hear that the waist is of no particular im- 
but that the leading style 


hips, after the fashion of the Watteau pictures 
or the portraits of ladies of Louis X1V.’s day. 
All the dresses in the new Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
opera at the Savoy have been made in that 
style, and the corsets were supplied by the old- 
established firm of Mesdames Sykes, Josephine & 
Co., who hold the first place as corsetiéres. These 
corsets required special care in making, as it was 
absolutely essential that the singers should 


| have full play for the chest and lungs, but the 


difficulty was overcome by the clever corseti¢res, 
who constructed the garments on correct ana- 
tomical principles, so as_to combine perfect 
comfort with the required elegance of effect. 
This eminent firm has been always opposed to 


' tight lacing, but their cut is so excellent that an 


e housewife it is most valuable. 


effect of perfect elegance is ensured. Beauti- 
fully ready-made corsets can be had at 280 
Regent-street from 25s. upwards ; but still better 
results are obtained when the corsets are made 
to measure and the individuality of the figure 
is studied. Mesdames Sykes, Josephine & Co. 
are equally successful with stout and thin 
figures, and they always manage to impart a 


Hence: our advertisements reach and effectively appeal to a special class of ladies. 


VIOLET. 


SMART TAILOR-MADE CAPE, 


in all shades of 
Box cloths, 27/6. 


Lined with silk, 37/6. 


Exraleat of Sup. J, S, GREGG, Glove, Hose & 


Carriage Paid on 
all Purchases 
over 20/- 


LADIES’ BLACK CASHMERE HOSE. All sizes, full fashion 
A large selection of LADIES’ CASHMERE HOSIERY, (Black), 
from 1/11. These are very fashionable. 
LADIES’ BLACK SPUN SILK HOSE. from 2/6 to 8/6 Pair. 
LADIES’ SANDAL LACE SPUN SILK HOSE, 2/11, 3/6, 4/11, 
LADIES’ DROP STITCH THREAD HOSE, 1/11 Pair. In B 
LADIES’ CASHMERE HOSE, Embroidered Colours, full fashioned, from 1/9 to he Pair. 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN LACE ENTIRE, embroidered Fronts, Coloured C 
rocurable elsewhere. 
LADIES’ LISLE HOSE, plain, and with Embroidered and Sandal Lace Fronts, 


D ES’ SILK HOSIERY in Sandal Lace, Lace, Embroidered, Coloured Fronts, 


remarkable air of style. Just at present they 
are busy making corsets for various kinds of 
exercise, such as cycling, golfing, and riding, 
whilst they have also specialities for rowing, 
tennis, deer-stalking, and the like. Many 
exquisite garments are to be seen in the 
department for lingerie and tea-gowns, and 
I was greatly struck with some chiné blouses 
with a pattern of purple pansies pressed closely 
together. There are endless varieties of wraps 


for wearing in the dressing-room or coming | 


down to breakfast in. One most poetic garment, 
to be worn in the room, is made like a monk’s 
gown, only in pink erépon, with a hood lined 


with white silk and a white cord girdle round | 


the waist. There are dainty silk petticoats of 


every description, and many delightful speciali- | 


ties in undergarments, such as bodice, petticoat, 
and knickers combined. These garments are 


An immense variety of LA 
Coloured Clox, on White, 
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NOVELTIES 


FOR THE 


SEASON 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
LEADING FASHIONS 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


and Winter Wear. 


Tailor-made Jacket, in black cheviot, unlined, 21/- 


With sleeves lined silk, 25/6. Lined silk 
throughout, 35/6. 


Length of material for skirt, 16/9. 


lack, Tans, 


Fan Specialist. Moderate Charges. 


SB. GREGG holds a large and well-assorted Stock of Ladies’ and 
® Children’s Hosiery in all the latest Novelties, suitable for Autumn 


ed, Plain and 2/1 Ribbed, 1/9} to 4/11 Pair. 
in 1 and 1 Rib, 5 and 2 Rib, and 6 and 3 Rib, 


and 6/11 Pair. In Black, Tans, and Browns. 
and Bronze, to match Shoes. 


ox, and Lace ankles, not 


1/114 to 6/11. 


Black, and all the leading Shades; very suitable for evening wear. 
ne Le 


Speciality love and Hosiery Department :— 


made of white silk, and so cleverly arranged that 
they are joined on to one band, so that there is 


A beautiful trousseau, intended for a bride who 


of the undergarments being in white silk. 


By, J.5.GRECE 
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92 New Bono ST.W. 


Artists’ MATERIALS FoR FAN PAINTING, 


| Spangles and Mounts in great variety. 


' Copies LENT. 
| Fan Leaves specially prepared. aoe Crepe and Leisse, 
fr c 


om @/- each. 


is well known in society, was in process, most 
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only a single thickness of silk round the waist. ' 
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§ Coraline Corsets 


HALF THE PLEASURE 


of dressing is to know you have a 
pair of comfortable corsets to put 
on. Have you tried the Coraline 
corsets? Boning absolutely un- 
breakable. Beautiful shapes for all 
figures. 20,000,000 pairs already 
sold. Think what that means! 
Popular prices, 4/6 upwards. Ask 
your draper for them. Refuse all 


others. Illustrated Catalogue post 


free to any address from the manufacturers— 


PRETTY & SON, 


Coraline is also obtainable for use in Dresses. 
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can pretend to decide from the records of that 
election what is really the public view on 
any given one of those questions? In 
order to obtain correctly and exactly the 
opinion of the public upon any one matter, 
the referendum is essential. The experi- 
ence of Switzerland shows that it can be 
practically worked, and undoubtedly this is 
one of the ways in which our representative 
system must in time to come be amended. 


SIGNALS FROM, OUR’ 
WATCH TOWER. 


PaRLIAMENT has been busy all the week dis- 
cussing the expedition up the Nile, of course 
without any particular result. Our secret 
diplomacy held its own with its usual pertinacity. 
Vague assurances that the movement was 
absolutely necessary in the interest of Egypt, 
and for the fulfilment of our responsibilities 
towards that country, punctuated by flat refusals 
’ to give particulars of this fact and copies of 
that document, were the substance of the 
speeches of the young Under-Secretary, who 
represents the Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons. The whole business is profoundly 
disquieting and unsatisfactory. 


Marking Foreign and Colonial Meat was dis- 
cussed one day, and is asubject of some interest 
to housewives generally. The Bill proposes that 
all butchers who deal in Colonial meat shall be 
registered, and have it announced outside their 
shops that they do sell such qeat; and, further, 
it is proposed to mark each joint in the shop. This 
is avowed to be meant as a measure of protection 
toour farmers. It would probably result simply 
in making us all aware how good Colonial meat 
can be. From the evidence given before a 
Commission on the subject a year or so ago, it 
was quite clear that many butchers sell Colonial 
meat as ‘‘ best Scotch” beef, ‘‘ prime Welsh ’”’ 
mutton, and so on; and the consumer cannot 
detect the difference. 


Benefit to the consumer should result, how- 
ever, from a measure such as the proposed one ; 
for the price of Colonial meat ought to be much 
less dear in the retail—as it is in the wholesale— 
market than the price of the home-grown pro- 
duct. But there would be an almost insuperable 
difficulty in carrying out such an Act of Parlia- 
ment; at any rate, as far as marking the joints 
in the shops is concerned, which to the con- 
sumer’s interests is the thing. 


In connection with the meetings of the 
Liberal Federation at Huddersfield on the 27th, 
a conference of women Liberals is to be held, 
Lady Woodhouse, wife of Sir James T. Wood- 
house, M.P. for Huddersfield, taking the chair. 
The following subjects will be discussed :— 
Arbitration, the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
the Education Controversy, and the Effect of 
the Factory Acts on Women’s and Children’s 
Labour. 


It is a remarkable fact (but nevertheless true) 
that, in the whole electorate who voted in the 
recent Parliamentary Election for North Aber- 
deen, there was not a single illiterate voter. In 
some Irish constituencies, on the other hand, 
one in every five of the voters declared himself 
illiterate. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


It is very certain that some fresh arrange- 
ments are desirable in what may be called 
(without offence) the business relations between 
husbands and wives. The unsatisfactory state 
of them at present has been newly emphasised 
this week by the failure of a West End dress- 
maker to recover from a husband the price of 
dresses supplied to his wife, although the jury 
found that they were “necessary.” The plea 
on which the man escaped liability was that he 
had advertised in the local newspaper of the 
little country town in which he lived that he 
would not be answerable for his wife's debts. 
This the dressmaker had not seen, naturally ; 
and when her trade enquiries told her that the 
husband had an income of £1,000 a year, and 
that his wife was living with him, she thought 
herself safe in making £75 worth of dress on 
credit, with the result that is above given. 


Now, I grant at once that an extravagant wife 
ought not to be free to run her husband into 
debt without his knowledge; but, on the other 
hand, a mean husband ought not to be allowed 
to refuse his wife a reasonable proportion of the 
family income for her personal use. When a 
man elects to marry, his income, be it large or 
small, is no longer his, it is his family’s; wife 
and children have in equity a right to a certain 
part of it. This is fair and equitable, because 
the time of the wife must be given to the home. 
A wife must resign her own wage-earning 
occupation, if she have one, and this is so well 
recognised that thousands of middle-class girls 
are kept at home, without the trouble and cost 
being incurred of giving them any other occu- 
pation than housewifery, in order that they may 
be ready to accept an offer of snarriage. 
It is expected that they will marry, ‘and that, 
being married, they will find in the position of 
mistresses of their husbands’ homes a fair main- 
tenance according to the station of the husband. 
In fact, a house mistress and mother of a young 
family cannot do other work and properly fulfil 
her domestic duty. Her matronly position is 
her life work, by which she must live. 


This being so, a wife ought in all fairness to 
be regarded as entitled in law to her proportion 
of the income. Of course, when a girl marries 
a man whose income depends on his own 
exertions and his own good fortune, she has 
to take her chance of what her share of 
wealth is going to be; he may be idle, or foolish 
and incompetent, or sickly, and in any of these 
cases she will have to be poor. But in a like 
manner, whena young man marries a girl, he has 
to take the chance of her turning out idle, or dis- 
agreeable, or pleasure-loving,or violent-tempered, 
or delicate in health, or cold-hearted and cruel. 
These are the necessary risks of marriage, and 
the imperfect insight that young people have 
into each other’s dispositions makes them real 
risks—very real, indeed, on both sides in the 
match. To all this, however, there ought not 
to be added, as there now is, for the wife, the 
impossibility of getting her wages—her proper 
proportion of the income—if the husband refuses 
it as a voluntary offering. 


In the case in point the husband asserted 
that he had given his wife other and sufticient 
dresses in the period in which she incurred the 
debt; but he brought no proof of it, and as 
the jury found that the dresses supplied by the 
dressmaker plaintiff were necessary for the 
wife—and the jury were all men !—it was pre- 
sumably shown to their satisfaction that she 


had not had such an allowance as in her 
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allowance. Yet the husband can escape liability 
by having advertised that he would not be 
liable. 


% % mt 

Here is the general question :—In what other 
sort of business arrangement can one of the 
parties escape from the liability he has under- 
taken by merely advertising that he repudiates 
it? And what is a wife to do when her husband 
will not give her money to pay cash with for her 
** necessaries," and yet advertises that he will 
not pay her bills if she incurs credit liabilities ? 

* % 

Clearly, what would be but common justice 
would be for the law to stand so that a husband 
must not only be able to prove that he has 
advertised that he will not pay his wife’s debts, 
but also that he has in fact made her a reason- 
able allowance, in proportion to his means, to 
pay for her’ own necessary expenses as she 
incurred them. Then it would be quite fair 
that a husband should not be liable for his 
wife’s extravagances, and the tradespeople who 
abetted her in any such should not be able to 
compel the husband to pay. 

Amongst the upper classes of our social strata 
such painful personal questions do not generally 
arise. Settlements are made on the bride, under 
which, as a wife,she draws,quite without reference 
to her husband, the annual amount agreed upon 
for her “‘ pin-money.” This must be very con- 
ducive to conjugal comfort. Money questions 
between husband and wife are hateful; yet they 
are inevitable—to a degree that girls do not 
realise before they marry. 


A “little Bill” introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor is an illustration of ‘the change in 
our views as to the relation of man and wife. 
From time immemorial the wife of a prisoner 
could not be called to give evidence either on 
his behalf or against him. The Bill now pro- 
posed would entitle either one of a married 
couple to be a witness in the other’s case. 
There is something to be said about this on both 
sides. The old (and still existing) theory that 
wife and husband cannot be called on to give 
evidence to one another's hurt, because it would 
be too cruel to expect either of them to condemn 
the other to punishment by the law; and that, 
conversely, it is idle to ask either to give 
evidence for the other since such evidence ought 
to be surely forthcoming whatever the facts — 
has a certain beauty about it. 


At any rate, the old law was consistent: the 
woman went free for crimes committed in her 
husband's presence, and if she actually sew 
him commit a crime she was not expected to 
testify against him. But by degrees this pretty 
theory of unity has been set aside in one or 
another instance; so that now in all civil 
causes, including the Divorce Court, and in 
some twenty-five specified criminal causes, the 
wife or husband can be called on to testify ; 
then why not in all? However, this Bill has 
been introduced into the House of Lords by 
one after another of the Lord Chancellors of the 
last ten years without passing into effect, being 
always crowded out in the Commons; and it 
may be so this time. 


The Press Association learns that the seven 
members of the Royal Commission on tle 
Licensing Laws nominated by the temperance 
party are: Sir William Houldsworth, Mr. 
Courtney, the Bishop of London, the Rev. Dr. 
Clifford, Mr. W.S. Caine, Mr. T. P. Whittaker, 
M.P., and Mr. W. Allen, M.P. Viscount Peel 


' husband's position would have been a reasonable | has been suggested as a probable chairman, 


—_—— 


Lieutenant was to be his guest. 


your former life would lose its influence.” 
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Lady Henry Somerset sends this paragraph : 
—‘“ The pictures of Duxhurst Inebriate Home 
are greatly admired, and there is likely to be a 
large demand for them. Mrs. Eva McLaren 
considers they are charming, and will, she hopes, 
give all who see them just the impression we 
want them to receive, namely, that the homes 
are, in the true sense of the word, pretty without 
and within, and above all restful. Mrs. McLaren 
has already sent in an order for several sets of 
the pictures for distribution amongst her friends. 
Miss Gorham writes to say that she believes 
they will be of the greatest possible help to 
speakers and advocates of the claims of the 
Home. Miss Agnes Slack says she will do her 
best to make these charming little pictures of 
the Duxhurst Home known wherever she can. 
She says they give the necessary outward and 
visible sign of the scheme in which we are all 
so deeply interested. We hope every member 
of the B.W.T.A. will help to circulate these 
~. little souvenirs of the Farm Home. © 
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Lady Henry has settled her libel action 
against Mr. Astor, the proprietor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. Mr. Astor has consented to 
insert in his own and other papers, at his own 
expense, an ample apology for the language 
_ which the Pall Mall Gazette used in criticising 


Lady Henry’s treatment of Jane Cakebread. 


Mr. Astor has also agreed to pay all the costs 
as between solicitor and client. Letters have 
been exchanged to this effect, but the exact 
terms of the apology have not yet been fixed. 
Lady Henry Somerset’s object in bringing the 
suit was to vindicate the position of the Home 


for Inebriates. 
% % * 


Ladies’ chess, like everything else womanly, 
is advancing. Last week a remarkable match 
took place at the Metropolitan Club, when the 
Ladies’ Club met a moderate team of 50 of the 
former, and the ladies scored a win by 25} to 


244 games. Such a contest is doubtless unique, 


and does the Ladies much credit. Lady Newnes 
(whose husband was noted as one of the best 
players in the House of Commons) and Lady 


Thomas (Southsea) headed the Ladies’ team, 
and both won their games. 
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Miss Ann Jenkins, Parish Councillor, is clerk 
to the Parish Council of Caron-ys-Clwdd, 
Cardiganshire, and the minutes are kept in 
Welsh. The Hon. Mabel Verney and Miss 
Agnes Scott are Charity Trustees at Kineton 


(Warwickshire) and Nether Stowey (Somerset), 


respectively. 


At the recent reception given by the Bishop 
of London to “abstaining M.P.’s,” Sir James 
Haslett, of Belfast, mentioned that he had been 
an abstainer all his life, and, what was possibly 
a more difficult matter, he had never offered 
drink to others. His greatest difficulty had } 
been in the social intercourse of life to enter- 
tain publicly as-a public man, and he felt even 
the change in the social habits must come from 
the women. When he was made Lord Mayor 
of Belfast he had to entertain the representative 
of Royalty, and the following week the Lord- 
He frankly 
owned if it had not been for his wife he would 
not have been able to withstand the temp- 
tation to do as others did. But she said: ‘“ Better 
resign your office than do such a thing; all 
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DREN TO OBEY? 


By Mrs. J. H. KELLOGG. 


One of the first lessons in the training-school 
of life which a child needs to learn is that of 
obedience, and that is the root from which 


springs nearly every virtue and good habit. 


It is obedience to right abi) rio obedience 

in later years 
is to prove his strength and surety against evil. 
But the ade ania for such obedience begins in 


to the dictates of conscience, whic 


his first learning to obey his parents. 


Obedience in one direction aids to obedience 
in others. The child who willingly and cheer- 
fully obeys his parents will be the more willing 


and ready to obey God. 


Obedience is not a natural instinct which 
every child We to but it is a trait of cha- 
y dependent upon education and 

training. Parents do not expect their children 
to learn to speak and read without being taught 
and at the proper time take it upon themselves 
to see that such instruction is provided. It is 
just as necessary and imperative that they 
should train and educate their children in 


racter who 


obedience. 


Most children receive their training in 
obedience incidentally just whenever and in 
whatever way circumstances happen to afford 


opportunity, while the means employed are 


usually of a vague, uncertain nature, with no 


wise adaptation to the end to be attained. The 


too common method is to attempt to teach 


obedience by reproaches and punishments for 
disobedience, thus building only upon the nega- 
tive side of the child’s character. Such parents 
are much like a gardener who should spend his 
whole time in trying to hoe up the weeds, giving 
no attention to watering and pruning the plants. 
Though the weeds might not choke them, yet 


from lack of care and moisture the plants would 


not grow. A far wiser plan is not to “ watch 
to correct evil, but to watch to prevent evil,” 
by putting forth suitable and systematic efforts 
to implant a habit of obedience in the child’s 
character. 

Upon parents, into whose care, in joint owner- 
ship with God, the child is entrusted, must de- 


volve this duty, and it should be made a matter 


of most careful study and of prayer. 


They must not be content to do ‘as well as 


they know how,” but must make it their con- 
stant aim to seek and secure wisdom and know- 


ledge for their God-given task, realizing that 


upon their faithfulness m»y depend the salva- 
tion of a soul which God will certainly require 
of their hand. 


In order that obedience shall become a habit 


the training must be systematic and continuous. 


One of the most frequent causes of failure to 


secure good results from training in any direc- 


tion is a lack of continuity of discipline. One 
day the standard is set high and every effort 
made to keep it there; the next day the mother 
is hurried and nervous, and what was prohibited 
yesterday is permitted to-day, because it is less 
trouble to allow it than to make the exertion 


necessary to keep up the standard. 
The effect upon the child is most disastrous. 
He gauges his privileges to do or not to do 


certain things, not by any right or wrong 


involved therein, but by the mood of his mother. 
Such fitful, spasmodic efforts toward the estab- 


lishment of a habit of obedience may be carried 


on indefinitely without success. It requires a 
great deal of effort on the part of parents to 
keep up such a continuity of discipline, but it is 
the only way to establish habits in the child’s 
character. No good thing either in this life or 
in the life to come is obtainable without effort 
and oftentimes much sacrifice on our part, and 
the very high privilege of directing and moulding 
the characters of God’s little ones demands of 
us a special self-sacrifice. 

Like all responsible work, child-training in 
any direction requires a firm purpose, constant 
application and the utmost patience and perse- 
verance. Parents need constantly to keep 
themselves. as well as their children, in training, 
and this is oftentimes quite the most difficult 
part of the task. 


HOW AND WHEN SHALL 
WE TEACH OUR CHIL- 
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We hear mothers lament their inability to 
secure obedience from their children ; and some- 
times, with apparently no thought of her own 
responsibility in the matter, we hear one confess 
that h®r child is ‘‘ more than she can manage.” 

If our children fail to render prompt and 
willing obedience let us examine ourselves, our 
motives for exacting obedience, and the manner 
in which our requirements were made. Let us 
bear in mind that obedience is not a forced 
compliance to our demands. That is only the 
outward semblance of obedience. Real obedi- 
ence is a willing and cheerful compliance with 
that which is rightfully required by authority. 
If parents will candidly examine their motives 
they will often find that what they require of 
their children is obedience to their own self- 
will; a submission of the weaker to the stronger 
because they can compel it or because it suits 
their selfish convenience. The fact that a child 
has been entrusted to them does not give 
parents the right to tyrannise over him, demand- 
ing obedience to arbitrary decrees made merely 
for their own convenience or pleasure. Nothing 
except what is needed or required should be 
commanded of the child, and such requirements 
should be in harmony with a consistent and all- 
pervading desire for the child’s best good. 

Children, as well as persons of older growth, 
have rights that should be respected and a spirit 
of insubordination and disobedience is often 
fostered by parents through constantly prohibit- 
ing the child some harmless thing, simply 
because it interferes with the selfish convenience 
of their elders or because the parent fails to 
give the matter thought. Parents sometimes 
fall into the habit of saying ‘‘ No,” without 
carefully weighing the matter, and consequent 
prohibition meets nearly every request or desire 
the child expresses. Being thus continually 
prohibited from harmless pleasures, or told to 
*‘ stop’’ doing something, the child soon comes 
to feel the injustice of such demands and is not 
only likely to seek opportunities for disobeying 
such repeated injunctions, but is apt to look upon 
obedience in other directions as a sort of 
tyrannical restraint placed upon his actions, 
simply because it suits the mood of those who, 
owing to their superior position, are able to 
enforce it. 

The motives which actuate us in making our 
requirements should be unselfish, based upon 
superior judgment and wisdom, and a reasonable 
probability of securing the child’s best welfare. 
Such are the principles which form the founda- 
tion of the Divine commands, and which should 
serve us as a guide in making requirements of 
our children. 

It is of the utmost importance that parents 
understand that the golden opportunity to begin 
their efforts to cultivate a habit of obedience 
lies at the very outset of life when the child’s 
powers are in a teachable, plastic state easily 
guided and directed into the right path. At no 
other period of life are their chances for success 
so great. 

Even before the time for giving verbal com- 
mands arrives much may be done in giving @ 
bent in the right direction by establishin 
regular habits of eating and sleeping which sh 

roceed with such uniformity that the little one 
acne a well-governed creature even in 
babyhood. 

From the time the child is old enough to 
understand words prompt obedience will depend 
very much upon the form and manner in which 
the requirement is made. Positive commands 
should be avoided as much as possible. It is 
better, whenever practicable, to use the form of 
a request. Children ought and can be taught 
to so respect their parent’s wishes thata simple 
statement of the parent’s preference as ‘I pre- 
fer you not to do,” or ‘Will you please do,”’ 
will be all-sufficient. If, however, commands 
are necessary, as they sometimes will be, show 
by the tone in which the requirement is made 
that you have faith in the child and expect he 
will obey you. A hesitating, doubting tone of 
voice affords the child an opportunity for 
disobeying ; he naturally infers either that you 
do not expect him to mind or that it is 
immaterial to you whether he minds or not. 
The greatest care needs to be exercised 
that, while meaning to cultivate obedience, we 
do not, by the tone in which the command is 
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given, suggest and invite disobedience. Quiet, 
leasant, even tones are always the most con- 
ucive to obedience. Hasty commands, given 
in a loud, stormy, fretful or scolding tone, are 
rarely obeyed. 

Do not give too many commands at once. 
Children are easily confused by a multiplicity of 
demands. Let there be only such and so 
many requirements made as can be faithfully 
followed up and attended to. It is better not 
to command at all than to make a requirement 
and fail to see that it is obeyed. 


Again, do not make demands of a_ child 
beyond his strength, either physical or moral. 
Remember that he is immature in character as 
well as in physical powers, and apportion your 
requirements according to his ability to do. 

We all know that the things about which we 
think most influence us most, and I believe 
much can be done by keeping true obedience 
uppermost in a child’s thoughts. 

We should also show the child that we our- 
selves are obedient to the dictates of conscience, 
to the laws of God, to the laws of our being, 
and to the laws of our country, that the child 
may not feel that the parents’ position is one of 
freedom while his own is one of restraint, and 
imagine that age and strength means liberty 
and privileges. Whatever a parent desires his 
child to be that he must himself be, and what 
he wishes his child to avoid that he must him- 
self renounce. 

If a child has a tendency to disobey in any 
= goer direction, instead of watching to correct 
the evil when he shall have accomplished his 
purpose, endeavour to change his purpose by 

iving him something else to think about or to 

o, which will not lead him into temptation. 
Helping him to avoid temptation will aid him to 
gain in strength to be able to overcome tempta- 
tion in later years. 

When itis hard for a child to obey and he 
does so at some time quickly and cheerfully, 
encourage him and help him to do so again by 
telling him how pleased you are to see his 
prompt obedience. 

When denials are necessary soften the pain 
they cause by loving sympathy. Lead the 
child to see that it is because it is right and 
best that you deny him and that you share the 
pain that such denial brings. 

Sometimes when a child is self-willed or 
obstinate an alternative given him will help him 
to a willingness to obey when otherwise he 
would be stubborn ; as if he is engaged in some- 
thing in which he especially delights, give him 
permission to resume it at some future time. 
Obedience should be made as unoppressive as 
possible. 

It should ever be our endeavour to avoid as 
often as possible the calling into action of any 
such undesirable qualities as stubbornness and 
self-will by making no unnecessary require- 
ments, remembering that all bad qualities as 
well as good ones are strengthened by exercise. 
If the child is self-willed the more that self-will 
is called into action the stronger it will become, 
just as the muscles of the arm are made stronger 

y constant use. 

With the child of strong will who has arrived 
at the age of understanding, and has not fully 
learned to obey, the difficulties to be encountered 
require great patience, perseverance and tact on 
the part of the parent. How tact may be 
utilized in such cases is well illustrated by the 
story of an auntwhose young niece was visiting 
her. On the first day after the little girl’s 
arrival, as she was playing out of doors in the 
early evening, her aunt tapped on the window- 
pane and said pleasantly, 

“Tt is bed-time now, Gracie, 
once.” 

The little girl faced her and said, ‘‘ Do you 
think I’ve got to come in because you say so? 
Huh! I won’t do it.” 

Her aunt tranquilly resumed her work, 
taking no further notice of the child. Gracie 
evidently looked for a show of indignation 
when she caine in between nine and ten, 
but no notice was taken of her and 
she went to bed flushed with victory. But 
the next night immediately after the six o'clock 
tea her aunt took her up to bed at once, saying 
kindly that she would be glad to let her play for 
an hour first, but she couldn’t trust her to come 


come in at 


in when she called her. 


wildly as ever. 
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The little girl looked 
rather thoughtful, but as soon as her aunt dis- 
appeared she dressed herself again, went down 
to the yard and was soon sporting about as 
No attention was paid to her 
when she came in, but the next evening, after 
tea, she was taken up to bed again and ihe door 
was locked. 

‘““If you lock me in,” she exclaimed, “I'll 
tear the sheets and pillow-cases all to strips.” 

‘Oh, just as you like as to that,” said her 
aunt, ‘“‘only, of course, you'll have the same 
things on your bed to-morrow night, as I can't 
afford to have more than one set spoiled.’ 

“ Well, I can't bear to be left alone,’’ said 
Gracie, beginning to cry in earnest. 

“T ought to have thought of that,” said her 
aunt. ‘Of course, then I'll stay with you.” 

And then through the long evening she talked 
to the child. She told her what a grand thing 
it was to have a strong will. It is like riding a 
spirited horse that is carrying you fast in the 
right direction; but that an uncontrollable will 
is of no more use than a runaway steed. 
Instead of giving her the ‘good scolding” 
which most mothers would say she richly 
deserved, instead of humiliating her by saying 
that she was a spoiled, naughty child, and that 
she would probably end her career in a reforma- 
tory or a jail, this sensible woman told her 
stories of strong-willed girls who, in the face of 
terrible odds, had earned a living for poor and 
disease-stricken parents, or achieved an educa- 
tion for themselves, or started some reform for 
others which they had victoriously carried 
through. ‘That's the sort of girl you will be, 
Gracie,” she exclaimed. ‘A little girl like you 
must amount to something either bad or good, 
and I say it will be good.” 

“I say it will be good, too,” exclaimed the 
sturdy little soul, sitting up in bed, and casting 
her arms about her aunt’s neck. ‘I will try, 
auntie, you'll see.” 

A mother whose strong-willed little daughter 
of five asked of her the question, as children will 
often do when they begin to investigate con- 
cerning their own individuality, ‘‘ Mamma, 
could you make me do anything if I did not 
want to?” gave this very wise and beautiful 
answer which may be suggestive to other 
mothers. ‘I suppose not, my child. We are 
so made that we can do as we will, and it is a 
dreadful thing to will to do wrong.” 

With the strong-willed child greater success 
may be hoped for by training the positive rather 
than the negative side of the child’s character. 
Begin with requirements to which obedience 
can be easily secured, and let the prohibitions 
be such as require but little etfort of self-denial 
at first until the habit of obedience becomes 
firmly grounded. 

In the early period of the young child’s life, 
when his will is too immature to be left to its 
own free exercise, implicit and absolute obedicnce 
to rightful authority should be the rule. He 
should obey, not because he himself understands 
the reasons and approves, but because it is the 
will of the parent, whose superior judgment and 
fuller experience must decide for the child until 
he shall know for himself to resist the evil and 
choose the good. : 

Obedience thus rendered will, because it 
obliges him to submit his will to that of a 
higher power, aid him in gaining self-mastery. 

As the child grows in understanding, after, 
but not before, obedience has been rendered, it 
may be wise to explain why certain conduct 
was required. 

His own tastes should be sometimes con- 
sulted, and, when practicable, he shall be per- 
mitted to make his own choice that he may 
learn to be a law unto himself. For our 
training must not stop until the child has been 
brought to act from principle; to do right 
because it is right. 

While, with the young child, habit must 
needs precede principle, education must not 
stop until principles have been instilled. The 
aim of all true training in obedience must be 
to train the child to rule himself; to hear and 
obey the dictates of his inward monitor. 
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Actioxs, looks, words, steps, form the alpha- 


bet by which you may spell characters.— Luvater. | 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 
By Lucre Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


Author of **Good Form,” “Modern Etiquette,” 
“* Letters to a Bride,” ete. 


HOSTESS AND GUESTS. 


Tur selection of toilettes for taking on a visit is 
often rather a difficult matter, more especially 
when one does not know very much about the 
habits of a house. There is only one way of 
dressing in London, but every country house is 
a law to itself in this respect. In some houses 
it is the rule to dress quite ‘as smartly for the 
home dinner as one would if one were going out 
toa large dinner-party in town; other hostesses, 
again, do not trouble much about how they 
dress when they are in the country, and 
spend their days oscillating between tea-gowns 
and tailor-made frocks. There is nothing more 
annoying than to find out that one has brought 
away all the wrong dresses, and that those 
which would have been suitable are reposing 
in the wardrobe at home. 

It is correct to take one evening dress ona 
visit in any case, as, even if the hostess does 
not dress much at home, there is always the 
possibility of an invitation arriving for a 
dinner-party or dance, and it is well to be 
prepared for such emergencies. A demi- 
toilette is generally the most useful thing 
for wearing in the country; at a home 
dinner married ladies frequently adopt the 
smart tea-gown, and young ladies vary their 
toilette by means of a succession of pretty 
blouses worn with a silk skirt. A tailor-made 
dress is the most useful thing for day wear, and 
there must be plenty of warm wraps if driving 
occupies an important place in the programme. 
To be well dressed on a visit is a compliment to 
your entertainers, at the same time people 
should always be careful not to be over-dressed 
in the country, as nothing looks in worse taste. 

A young lady should be careful not to take 
heavy luggage when she is going visiting, as it 
gives unnecessary trouble to the servants. A 
cane dress basket is one of the best things for 
the purpose, as that can be of good size without 
being heavy. 

The fashion of morning greetings varies very 
much in different houses. In many houses— 
probably in most—it is the fashion for the 
visitor to shake hands with all the party on first 
appearing, but I know of a few houses, and 
those in what is called very high society, 
at which no formal greeting is made, nothing 
but a little nod and “ good morning ’’ to anyone 
who happened to be sitting exactly opposite. I 
am inclined to think the informal plan is the 
more comfortable, for people come down to 
breakfast at all sorts of odd times, and all this 
interchange of greetings makes the arrival of 
every fresh person a kind of interruption to all 
the rest of the party; however, it is not for the 
guest to take the lead in this respect, the only 
thing to do is to fall in with the customs of 
the Teves: I notice a growing disinclination 
towards shaking hands is coming over society, 
and I know a good many people who rarely 
shake hands with anyone with whom they are 
intimate if they see them often. Society is 
getting less ceremonious every day, and I often 
think we shall end by having no manners at all. 
With regard to retiring to rest, it is the hostess’s 
place to suggest retiring for the night. The 
guest should not be the one to break up the 
evening. The men generally adjouin to the 
billiard-room after the departure of the ladies, 
and then go off when it pleases them. One 
after the other says, “* Well, I'm going off,” and 
nods a general yood-night to all, for no one 
stands much upon ceremony at a country house. 

Visitors do not expect to see much of their 
hostess during the morning, for she is sure to 
be occupied with domestic matters. A visitor 
is supposed to find amusement for herself until 
lunch, and this is a good time for letter-writing. 
Invitations should never be accepted without 
first consulting the hostess. A lady would 
! naturally call on any friends who were in the 
| neighbourhood of the house in which she was 
staying, but she would not be out too much— 
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one ought not to treat a friend’s house as though 


it were an hotel. aan 
People pay visits in large parties in the 
country—yisitors come, like troubles, in batta- 
lions, and hostesses are quite accustomed to 
seeing large parties turn up in the afternoon. 
A young lady need not therefore feel afraid of 
being de trop when she is invited to join an 
excursion to visit country neighbours. It woul 
be considered very extraordinary to pay calls in 
town in this style, but it is quite a different 
thing in the country, where there is always the 
en to turn out into if a party seems too 
arge for the house. . 
en a young lady is on a visit she must 
always have her letters directed to the care of 
her host. When she makes out her list for the 
laundry she should write her own name and 
that of her hostess at the top. She must not 
forget to write a little letter to her hostess soon 
after her return home, to tell her how much she 
enjoyed her visit. % 


oer 


. THE SORROW-BEARER. 
Goop Fripay, 1896. 
“Surety He hath borne our griefs aad carried 
our sorrows.’’—Isa. 538. 


“ Surely He hath borne our sorrows,” 
Thought beyond conception, true ! 
In His agony in the baden 


All passed in His pitying view. 
If our single griefs seem crushing 
To our weakness and our care, 


What the dread accumulation 
Of the world-woe He did bear ! 


That the Christ “ our griefs has carried,” 
Pillow is for aching head ; 
Heavy-laden lose their burden, 
Broken hearts are comforted. 


That ‘the Lord hath laid it on Him,” 
Oh how willing He to bear! 

‘+ All the sin and all the suffering,” 
Is a wonder past compare. 


More than this, He bids us welcome 
To a feast of bread and wine; 
‘What. a kindly, glad remembrance 

' - Of that bitter death of Thine! 


No reproaches, nought vindictive, 
Although “ bruised and crushed” by us ; 
Only pity, love, forgiveness, 
Fall upon us, gazing thus : 


And the Holy Spirit’s guerdon, 
Strength for service, joy for life ; 
Life new-given, new-created 
With a child’s devotion rife : 


Faith to trust the unknown future, 
Trust it in the Father's hand :— 

Tus the Sin and Sorrow-Bearer 
Leads us to His Glory-Land ! 


Annte Clegg. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
WOMEN’S CAUSE. 


Women have always done their share in the 
development of the race. There has always 
been a ‘new woman,” some women standing 
out in advance of the rest and gaining a step for 
others to stand upon. I like to feel indebted to 
everyone that has struck a blow for freedom ; 
I like to thank the daughters of the elder 
world for all they did to lay the foundation 
broad and deep for the opportunities I enjoy. 
Looking down the vista of ages to the time that 
is to be, I see that after generations of freedom 
for women there will be eradicated from the 
mind of man the thought-habits of the barbarian, 
and from the mind of women the thought— 
habits of the slave. Then there will be 
on no statute book any laws that deprive 
the wife of personal liberty and of property 
rights; there will be no law that takes 
from the mother her babes in compliance with 
the will of any man living or dead; there will 
be no law that discriminates against the wage- 
earner because of sex, no: Government sweat 
shops, no code in society that has two standards 
of morality, no perversion of the Bibles of any 


faith to teach the subjection of woman, but | 


rain soon made sad havoc with ceiling and 
fresco. So anew roof and ceiling and expensive 
2 gan were the result of one poor stone put 
where a good one should have been placed. 
Each one of us, young or old, is building a 
structure for himself. The structure is our 


; character, and every act of our lives is a stone 


there shall be neither male nor female, neither | 


bond nor free, in the State or Church, but the 
great principle of unity of interest which is the 
foundation of the law, gospel and government 
shall prevail. Then will man himself first 


| achieve his true freedom, for together men and 
! women must enter into the kingdom. The 
| woman suffrage movement will be seen to have 
| been not revolutionary, but evolutionary, the 


orderly marshalling of the forces of 


rogress. 
CLARA B. 


Cousy. 


ONE POOR STONE. 


| Two masons were working together on the rear 


_| handy and just fits here. 


wall of a church, when one stopped the other 
just as he-was putting a stone in its place. ' 

‘Don’t’ put in that stone,” he said, ‘it is 
flaky and will soon fall to pieces.” 

‘“T know it isn’t a very good one, but it is so 
Nobody will see it up 
here, and it is too much trouble to get another.” 

“Don’t put it in. Take time to send for 
another. That stone won’t stand the weather, 
and when it falls the whole building will be 
damaged.” 

“T guess not. It won’t hurt us; so here 


goes. 

So he lifted the stone into its place, poor and 
loose-grained and flaky as it was, covered it over 
with mortar and went on with his work. Nobody 
could see the stone, and none knew of its worth- 
lessness but the two masons, and the church 
was finished and accepted. 


But time and the weather did their work, and | 


soon it began to flake and crumble. Every 
rainstorm and every hot, sultry day helped its 
decay, and it soon crumbled away. But that 
was not all nor the worst. 
stone weakened the wall, and soon a great beam 
which it should have supported sank into the 
cavity, a crack appeared in the roof, and the 


The loss of the | 


in the building. Don’t work in poor stones. 
Every mean action, every wrong act or impure 
word, will show itself in your after life, though it 
may pass unnoticed at first. Let every act and 
word of every day be pure and right and your 
character will stand the test of any time—a 
beautiful edifice enduring to your praise and 
honour. 


TrutTH From 4 Biack Man.—A drinking man 
once tried to persuade a converted negro that 
God sent intoxicating drinks. The negro did 
not begin to argue about it, but just answered, 
‘“‘God made dog—you go eat dog. God made 


poison—go eat poison ! ” 


GamBLinc.—Rebuke, repress, the first signs 
of an inclination to covet and desire other men’s 
goods, to be enriched at the expense of others, 
to receive without giving.—Dean Hole. 


STUART & MEIN’S 


SWEET PEAS, 


ae 


SCOTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, five in 
—_— colours, five in mauve shades, fourteen in rose 
8) es, five in blue, and four in crimson. These we can 
supply in packets, separate shades, 24 for 7/6, 18 for 5/-, 
and 12 for 3/-, post paid They are easiy own, any open 
situation and fairly rich garden soil being all they require. ur 


AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 


which was recently so kindly and graciously commended in 
the Editorial columns of the Woman’s SIGNAL, contains full 
particulars of the different shades, and may be had gratis, 


and post free, on mentioning the Woman’s SIGNAL to 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


Handbook 
for the 
World's White Ribboners. 


Order of your Bookseller, or 
‘The Secretary 6.W.T.A., 47 Victoria Street, 
Westminst-r, S W. 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrate “© D.C.L."" 
if yu do nt know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


REGD. 


MISS, FRANCES WILLARD sa-s 


og BEWARE ! 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL 


Bakers recommending another lead in place of “ HOVIS" 


London, May, 1895. 
FAMILY. 


REGD. 


“*HOVIS' is a grand institution; I have almost lived on it sin® 


T found it out. 


6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 

Tae Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of ‘‘ HOV.S " which, baving 
met with euch unprecedente | success, is being copied in many instances as clocely as can be done without 
risk. If any difficulty be experienced in obtainins ‘*HOVI 
satisfactory, please wr'te, sending sample ("he cust of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON and SON, Millers, 


S;"" or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS ” is not 


MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWARE !se 


do en tar these awn nrafit 
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Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 

the opinions expressed by correspondents. 

Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Deark Mapam,—May I call your attention to 
the violent article by Mr. Charles Whibley, 
in this month’s “ Nineteenth Century,” on the 
attempt to make Cambridge a “ vast boarding 
school for girls and boys?” 

Dr. Whibley seems to fear the “‘ monstrous 
regimen of women” will somehow destroy all 
that is venerable and ideal in his beloved 
University. 

‘“‘ Leave us alone,” is his cry, “ you do not 
understand our ways. You want to ‘reform’ 
us, but to reform means the effacement of all 
we cherish. Already you have done mischief 
enough with your married Fellows and your 
Philistine attacks upon Greek ; let these wrongs 
suffice.”’ 

By what means the admission of women to a 
University degree will serve to injure Greek 
I am at a loss to understand. Dr. Henry 
Jackson, the first Greek scholar at Cambridge, 
is an enthusiastic advocate of equal rights for 
men and women—a fact which speaks for 
itself. ‘ 

To return to Mr. Whibley. ‘“ We are unique; 
there is nothing else like us in Europe, and 
once destroyed you cannot set us up again. 
Do not outrage history or betray the trust of 
pious benefactors, who would have blushed to 
the roots of such hairs as had escaped the 
tonsure if they had seen a woman on the 
premises.” 

Mr. Whibley is perhaps unaware that several 
of the ‘‘ pious benefactors’? who would have 
‘“‘ blushed to the roots of their hair,” in reality 
belonged to ‘the monstrous regimen!” Many 
of the Cambridge universities owed their very 
foundation to women-benefactors; yet women 
are to be denied the right to a Degree! 

‘Clare College was founded in 1826 by the 
Lady Elizabeth, sister and co-heir of Gilbert, 
Earl of Clare. Three seholarships in this 
College were founded by Mrs. Tyldesley de 

set. 

‘* Pembroke College, or Valence-Mary, 1847, 
was founded by Mary de St. Paul, widow of 
Aymer de Valence, Earl Pembroke. 

‘* Queen’s College was founded, 1448, by Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, and re-founded by Elizabeth 
Wodville, queen of Edward IV. 

‘ Christ’s College, 1505, was re-founded by 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond and 
Derby (mother of Henry VII.), and two scholar- 
ships were given by Lady Drury. 

“St. John’s, 1511, was also founded by Lady 
Margaret, and a fellowship given by Tas Jane 
Rokeby. 

te Sidney Sussex was founded in 1594 by Lady 
Frances Sidney, Dowager Duchess of Sussex. 
Magdalen, Trinity, and Corpus Christi also 
hold benefactions from women.” * 

Yet women, forsooth, if they want a university 
of their own in which they can take degrees, 
must ‘‘in heaven’s name go to Birmingham, or 
Bradford, or Bacup, and leave us to our beloved 
Greek, our combination room poet, and our 
dreamy ease.” 

So much for men’s justice and gratitude to 
the descendants of the sex to which they owe 
these very privileges. 

With every good wish for the success of your 
paper, which does so much for women, 

I am, dear madam, 
Yours truly, 
Anerley, S.E. I. B. 


ST. JOHN’S AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Dear Epitress,—I cannot tell you how pleased 
I was to see the article in this week’s S1gnaL 
on the St. John’s Ambulance Association. I 
have long been interested in this work, and can 
tell of unuch good that has resulted from. its 
teaching. There are classes ii: West Bromwich 


*“ British Frcewoien,” by C. C. Stopes. Swan, Sonnen- | 


schein & Co. 
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for firemen, policemen, railway men and miners. 
Several men after attending the lectures have 
often proved useful to their fellow-creatures. 
One policeman particularly has been several 
times successful in restoring suspended anima- 
tion in men who have been found hanging or 
drowning. 

But it is in the women’s classes that I am 
specially interested. I wish women all over the 
country would avail themselves of this splendid 
opportunity for gaining useful knowledge; it is 
invaluable. 

A schoolmistress, after gaining her “ first 
aid”’ certificate at one of our classes, was out in 
the country one Saturday afternoon and came 
across a boy who had been thrown out of a trap. 
He was alone and quite helpless. She directly 
found that he had broken his leg, and with the 
appliances at hand she quickly splinted and 
bandaged it, and then had to wait with the poor 
boy for nearly two hours before a doctor was 
procured. hen he came he pronounced her 
work perfectly done, and said she had saved the 
boy much pain and misery. Some other of our 
pore have been so inspired with the elenentary 

owledge of physiology they have gained at 
the ambulance classes, that they have after- 
wards attended science classes, and obtained 
certificates in advanced physiology. 

One young lady, after gaining her ambulance 
certificate and medallion, went in for a course 
of hospital training, and is now in a good post 
at one of the best London hospitals. ‘wo 
other of our pupils, both ‘“ British Women,” 
have this winter given papers on “ First Aid to 
the Injured” at Mutual Improvement classes 
in their own districts. Too much cannot be 
said of the nursing lectures, which come after 
the “first aid” course is completed. Every 
woman should know how to make a poultice, 
how to apply dressings, and how to change 
sheets without disturbing or giving pain to a 
patient. Alas! how few women can do these 
things properly when suddenly called upon. 
All these and many more are taught, and pro- 

rly taught, at the nursing classes. The 
Factors who give the lectures are all qualified 
practitioners, who never spare any pains to make 
them interesting and instructive. Seeing that 
these men of science and intellect are willing 
to give their services, the benefit of their 
researches and experience, and spend their 
valuable time gratis, no lack of pupils should be 
forthcoming. The advice and teaching given is 
always up to date, many ingenious little 
instruments and articles are often exhibited, 
and the newest and most approved inventions 
and appliances recommended. Thanking you 
in anticipation, I am, madam, very truly yours, 

(Mrs.) MartHa Powek.u, 
(Hon. Sec. of Ladies’ Classes 
at West Bromwich). 


“Heathcote,” Tipton, Staffs. 


WOMEN AND UNDERGRADUATES. 


Mapam,—The Times, in reporting the decisions 
of the Cambridge authorities with regard to 
granting Degrees to Women, specially em- 
phasised the delight of the undergraduates and 
the chagrin of the women students at the 
adverse decision. Why this delight at every- 
thing adverse to women ? How different from 
the spirit of comradeship only a few years ago 
which made the then undergraduates give Miss 
Fawcett a splendid ovation on her success. Is 
it that the idea of equal pay for equal work 
between men and women is inherently odious 
in male eyes? *Not only that, I think. It 
must not be forgotten that two years ago 
a busy Liberal Government found time to 
carry a measure in the House of Commons, 
gladly assented to in the Lords, for the degra- 
dation of women at Cambridge in the supposed 
interests of the undergraduates. Action is a 
more potent educator than words, and these 
things sink deep in the heart, and colour a 


man’s views of the world and woman. How 
can we, I ask, expect ® generous, hardly a 
decent, feeling towards women, when the lega- 


lised slavery svstem is enforced? If we do 
expect we shall not get it, and I believe this 


has much to do with the state of mind of Uii- 


L. kk. 1’. 


versity men.—Yours obediently, 
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A WOMAN’S RESCUE. 
THERE is a woman in Hindley, near Wigan, to 
whom more than two years ago, a reporter of 
the Wigan Observer was sent on a subject which 
has created a great local sensation. Her name 
is Mrs. Henry Lloyd Roberts, and her present 
address is 231, Liverpool-road, Hindley, near 
Wigan. This lady, in a bright, chatty way, told 
the story of her trouble and her triumph, and, 
for a reason which will presently become 
apparent, the facts are worthy of republication. 
It seems that a little before the reporter's visit, 
the woes of indigestion and nervousness attacked 
Mrs. Roberts with terrible force. ‘I could not 
eat anything,” she said, “and I was so nervous 
that when I only expected a letter I was all of 
a flutter. I could not sleep. In fact, I was 
afraid of going to sleep, for fear. 

I SHOULD NOT WAKE AGAIN. 
A knock at the door drove me wild. If I walked 
@ yard my heart would palpitate, and I had got 
to think I had heart 
disease. It was agony ! 
I could not move about. 
My face and lips were 
pale, and people used 
to stare at me like a 
walking ghost. I was 
bad for a long while, 
and I went to an infir- 
mary. When I went I thought I should have 
died on the way. They did me no good—in- 
i I was worse when I stopped than when I 
gan. 

Then reading the Wigan Observer, Mrs. 
Roberts made the discovery which led to her 
triumph. She read an account of the wonderful 
cures effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, and wrote for a supply. The first 
three boxes did her good. “I have had eight 
boxes aitogether,” she said. ‘They really have 
done me a wonderful amount of good. I could 
only eat corn-flour, and had to live on slops, but 
now I can eat anything I please, thanks to 
these. I would advise anyone troubled with 
their nerves to try them. I used to have 
regular attacks (lasting forty-eight hours) of 
neuralgic headache, but Dr. Williams’ Pills 
entirely cured them, and they never returned.” 

TWO YEARS AFTER. 
The above interview took place two years ago, 


and in order to 
ascertain whether 
the cure was per- | 
manent, a letter (im 
was written last |; 
month to Mrs. 
Roberts on the 
subject. She re- 
plied, ‘‘ I am happy 
to say that I have had good health ever since 
taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and if I feel the least symptom of my old com- 
plaint, I_ take a Pill or two and am all right 
again. I always keep some in the house, in 
case of need.”’ 

The latter is a proper precaution, as, witile 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are unlike any other 
medicine, and their effects are permanent, no 
other medicine has as much usefulness, as a 
strengthening and tonic medicine, for men and 
women. Take care that the package bears the 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and in cause of doubt send direct to Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., as the Pills can be had 
post free at 2s. Yd., or six boxes for 13s. 9d. 
They have cured numerous case of neuralgia, 
indigestion, rheumatism, influenza, anemia, 
palpitations, and the disorders which arise from 
impoverished blood, such as imuscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pains in 
the back, nervous headache, early decay, all 
forms of female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica. 


aimee 
THERE are men, indeed, whose dread of abuses 
is so much stronger than their admiration of 
uses, that they would cheerfully give up the 
use of fire, gunpowder and printing to be freed 
from robbers, incendiaries and libels ! 
Syducy Sneath. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. Ester.—It is very kind of you to propose that I shall 
answer you here ; as a writer for the Press ) ourself, you 
know the difficulty of finding time for private corre- 
spondence. Now to reply to yoar question ; there is no 
book better for any person to read who wishes to under- 
stand the women’s suffrage question in all its bearings 
thin John Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of Women” All 
that is to be said, on the deepest grounds of principle 
and the narrowest grounds of immediate expediency, is 
said there. The next best thing to do is to take in THE 
Woman's SiexaL. Here from week to week the willing 
reader will find abundant ammunition and information ; 
in direct argument, as in the papers by Mrs. Fawcett 
and Miss Cobbe and others published here recently ; and 
in the indirect teaching of how mach of value women 
would contribute to political life by proof of how great 
and diverse is the work being done by them now in the 
world, or having been done in the past by them ; and inthe 
showing of how women suffer from the lack of considera- 
tion from men that is a natural result of the vote being 
denied them. If you want something more direct to 
recommend, Miss Stewart, Central Women’s Suffrage 
Committee, 47 Victoria-street, will send you her list of 
pamphlets ; and there is a thoughtful little work by Mr. 
McLaren, published in Swan Sonnensshein’s Social 
Science series, at half acrown I hope this meets your 
requirements? Thanks for your note. ° 


Dr. M. G. Pearson.—I must decline to comment on a case of 


which I koow nothing. The Daily Chronicle, like all 
the other organs of the English Socialists, is the sneering 
and eager enemy of the equal rights of-women, and I 
therefore distrust anything that appears in its pages 


bearing on the question. The very fact that seven out | 
of twelve prominent American women think that a young | 


lady charged with murdering a negro boy was guiltless 
of any intention of shooting him is, to my mind, primt 


facie reason to suppose that the evidence (which I have | 


not seen) showed that the affair was essential:y an 


accident. But, for the sake of argument, suppose that | 


the young lady was to be blamed, and these other ladies 
do not see it in the right light, does it not strike you 
that itis an absurd inference to draw, that, because seven 


out of twelve women have taken too lenient a view of | 


another woman’s conduct, there must be an hysterical 
appeal to men at large to save their kind from becoming 
subject to the prejudiced judgment of women ? Does 


not every day, here in this England, furnish us with | 


instances of men taking what women think too lenient 
a view of offences committed against women by other 
men? Read, for one only, out of many reported here, 
the instance given in our “ Watch Tower” last week, 
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whery for alnost identical assaults on a man and a, 
woman—a thief who broke a woman's nose and stole 
four shillings from her person was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment only, and “left the dock laugh- 
ing’ ; whilea thief who stole three shillinzs from a man 
with violence, though the prosecutor had himself already 
been able to “severely handle” the offender, was 
sentenced to treble the amount of imprisonment and | 
twelve strokes with the cat in addition! Because some 
men on the bench every day thus prove themselves un- 
able to deal fairly between men and women, do any 
women clamour that men, @s8 @ séx, are thus proved 
devoid of all judicial qualities and ought to be deprived 
of all share in the administration of justice? We need 


both men and women in the administration of justice 
in order to counteract the human and not sexual | 
tendency to incline too much to where we have the 
fellow feeling that makes us all sympathetic to our own 
class. Iam not expressing any opinion on the American 
case, you see, because we have no details of it. 

TuHaxks are offered very sincerely to a number of kind 
friends, members of the B.W.T.A., who have recently 
written their appreciation to the Editor. No one has 
better hit off the ideal with which this paper is edited 
(however imperfectly) than is done by—— 

Miss Sponc, of thé Brompton Branch, who says: -“It is 
just what middle-class women need to prepare them for 
the vote, and help them in their present exercise of the 
increased iofluence on public affairs that women are now 
gaining.” She adds: “I know many of our B. W.’s 
families where the paper is eagerly read, not only by 
the ladies, but also by the men of the house each week.” 


| Miss Fry, of the Cowes branch, writes that they earnestly 


hope that THE SiGNAL may continue to represent the 
British women, and to give them their own and all 
other “ women’s news”; she adds, “it is by far the best | 
woman’s paper in existence.” 

Miss Eta D. FisHER, of the Annan Branch, says she “likes 
the paper so much,” and thinks that “its interest and 
usefulness increase. It is small praise indeed to say 
that it supplies a place unique among ladies’ papers, 
and infinitely superior to the general run of them. I 
recommend it to friends when I can, snd am trying to 
form a plan to get it better known here.” 

. A. B.—Thank you for your interesting letter. Such 
“items” as that you send fairly make one sick, don’t 
they? With regard to your vigorous and amusing 
remarks about “ narrow-mindedness,” entre nous, I 
agree with you very largely. It és one of the defects too | 
common amongst women, to be corrected (let us, hope) 
as they lead lives with a wider outlook,and are persuaded | 
to study and think more about questions of public | 
consequence. : | 
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Signals between wBranebes of 
the W.B..¢.4. 


THE BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


NUNHEAD BRANCH. 


THE annual meeting of the Nunhead * Y”’ 
Branch of the National British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association took place on Wednesday 
evening, at the Evelina Mission Hall, Howbury- 
road, Nunhead, which was kindly lent by the 
Rev. J. C. Postans, of Linden-grove Congrega- 
tional Church, who presided, and gave a brief 
address. The other speakers were F. Facey, 
Esq. (Camberwell Vestry), Mr. Iceley (London 
City Mission), and Mrs. Bracey-Wright (presi- 
dent of the branch), who gave a report of the 
work, temperance, political, and charitable, 
accomplished since its foundation in 1893. The 
White Ribbon Choir sang a cantata, ‘‘ The 
Daughter of Zion,” accompanied by Master 
Facey, but the novel feature in the entertainment 
was a singing contest for a sterling silver 
medal provided by the United Temperance 
Conference Prize Committee, arranged by the 
President, who is also local secretary to the 
committee, and is organising further competi- 
tions in singing, reciting, speaking and essays; 
her address is 26, New Cross-road, S.E. This 
was the first contest of the kind amongst 


| « British Women,” and excited considerable 


interest in the neighbourhood. Twelve members 
and associates entered (being the limit), and 
eight actually competed, each singing two solos, 
accompanied by Miss Blayney. F. Facey, Esq., 
Mrs. Bracey-Wright, and Mrs. Iceley officiated 
ag judges, and awarded the prize to Miss 
Louisa Harris. 

‘As soon as ten of these local competitions 
have been held, arrangements will be made for 
a district competition between the respective 


| winners for a silver and gold medal. 
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A VALUABLE COPYRIGHT BOOK, giving simple directions 


“HOW TO DISINFECT” 


In cases of the various Infectious Diseas 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 


“§ANITAS” DISINFECTANTS 


es, and also in _ every-day life, will be sent FREE on Application. 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Manufacturers of all kinds of Disinfectants, and 


Sole Manufacturers of the famous 


AND APPLIANCES. 


(eb ee eS ar ae 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (Incorporated). 


Now Ready. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


THE \NDUSTRIAL FARM HONE, 


DUXHURST. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING THE SET OF THREE. 


Send Orders to Mrs. 


REIGATE. 


POSTAGE 1id. 


WARD POOLE, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 


47, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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FROM OUR SCOTCH CORRESPONDENT. 
B.W.T.A. Scottish CHRISTIAN UNION. 


I was present one evening this week at a 
meeting of the Sunday School Union, when one 
of the ministers on the platform took occasion 
to warn teachers and workers against allowing 
themselves to be distracted from their own 
special work by every new method that comes 
into vogue. Christian Endeavour Societies, 
Boys’ Brigades, &c., &c., were, in his opinion, 
good; but the old-fashioned Sabbath School, 
with its quiet, steady work, could not, and 
should not, be superseded by any of them. As 
an illustration of what he meant, he went on to 
say that the wave of Good Templarism which 
swept across the country some years ago, 
almost submerged some of the old, steady-going 
temperance associations, and now, when it had, 
to some extent, receded, these societies had to 
begin anew. In some places they had been 
almost asleep during these years, and were 
further behind than they would otherwise have 
been, as a result of laying aside their own 
methods and leaving the work to others. Mrs. 
Black, in her recent report on education, strikes 
the same note when she says that for 
several years we have all been unconsciously 
hoping that we were within reach of legislation 
for the suppression of the drink traffic; but 
that now we must rely upon God and upon our 
own efforts alone. The strongest and most 
urgent effort must be education—education of 
men, women, and children, and chiefly of the 
children. 

Our Perth friends evidently keep this end in 
view, for they have just held a meeting which 
deserves special notice. It was attended by 
about 300, quite a number of those present 
being ministers, teachers of Bands of Hope and 
Sabbath Schools, and others specially interested 
in young people, brought together by personal 
invitation. Mrs. M‘Mab, president of the 
branch, presided, and Mrs. Northam Fields gave 
a very useful, practical address on work among 
young people, explaining the aims of the Loyal 
Tigh ager eepeendione was much appreciated. 
At the close an open conference was held in 
which many of the ministers and gentlemen 
present took part, and the following resolution 
was adopted :—‘‘ That this meeting approves 
generally of the aims and methods of the Loyal 
Temperance Legion; considers that existing 
agencies can overtake the necessary work, and 
requests the Perth branch of the B.W.T.A. to 
prepare and keep in an accessible place, 
(1st) a list of outline of lessons; (2nd) a 
list of books fitted to help teachers in 
preparing their lessons; (3rd) a list of ladies 
and gentlemen willing to help by teaching one 
or more of these lessons. Also remits to the 
above-named Branch Association to make such 
arrangements and provisions as shall be deemed 
needful for the satisfactory working of the 
scheme.”’* The branch agreed to apiede to the 
request contained in this resolution. 

Mrs. Northam Fields has also addressed a 
well-attended meeting in Dumfries, which was 
presided over by Mrs. M‘Kinnon, who has been 
electe® president of our branch there, in room 
of the late Miss Jane Berwick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Man Sukh Lal have been 
delivering lectures all over Scotland on the 
opium and the drink traffic in India. One of 
these lectures was delivered by Mrs. Lal in the 
Christian Institute, Glasgow, at a meeting of 
our assdciation presided over by Miss White. 
Mrs. Lal is an intelligent young Indian woman, 
dressed in native costume, and speaking Hindu- 
stani; each sentence being translated by her 
husband as she proceeds. Mr. Lal is an 
English missionary who has suffered imprison- 
ment in India for exposing the evils of the 
licensed traffic in drink and opium. Mrs. Lal 
emphasizes the old story of these being the 
great stumbling-block in the way of the Gospel 
in India, many of the natives believing that 
they would have to drink alcohol if they became 
Christians. : 

Our Paisley ladies have been holding a con- 
ference and enjoying afternoon tea together, 
Mrs. Allen Coats presiding. They feel the need 
of greater effort and of more aggressive work ; 
of adopting new methods from time to time, and 
of drawing younger ladies into the movement ; 
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of personal endeavour by each member, and of 
each keeping herself posted up in the latest 
phases of the work. 

A conference of police oftice and prison visitors 
was held last week in Glasgow, Miss White pre- 
siding. Duke-street prison, in which there are 
cells for 400 women, is visited three times 
weekly by 15 lady visitors, while 20 ladies 
undertake to attend the police office, and talk 
to the women after they receive sentence. 
Meetings are held every Sabbath morning at 
all the police stations, and breakfast is pro- 
vided every morning for prisoners liberated 
from Duke-street prison, 3,290 persons having 
breakfasted during the past year. 

Throughout our Scotch prisons more than half 
of the lady visitors belong to our Association, 
others are more or less interested in temperance 
work. I think no work can be more discourag- 
ing than this. At a meeting held here the 
ee day it was stated by one who visits Ayr 
Prison regularly, that one woman had been 

romised drink before ever she left the building 

y a neighbour prisoner, whom she was to meet 
the following day, when her term of imprison- 
ment had expired. Another, whose husband 
met her about four minutes’ walk from the jail 
was so drunk when she reached him that 
he refused to take her home. And our jail 
is situated in one of our best localities, where 
there are no shops, but good houses inhabited 
by our better class people. Through one 
of these squares is the most direct way to 
the town, and as prisoners are liberated 
they frequently beg from door to door, and if 
they can get a few coppers spend them in the 
nearest public-house. There are ladies who 
give them a cup of.coffee, but the whole work, 
here, at least, has been most discouraging, and 
almost devoid of fruit. It is to be hoped that 
the Bill for dealing with Inebriates which, I see, 
is to come on soon, will be passed, and thus it 
will be easier to deal with such cases. 

February was a very busy month with Miss 
Wallace, thirty-one meetings having been held, 
and several new branches formed. One of 
these is at Auchtermuchty, unpronounceable 
by English tongues, but nevertheless a very 
beautiful village lying at the foot of the 
Lomonds. Another is at Moss-green, Cross- 
gates, where there are coal mines, and a large 
sphere of usefulness. At Anstruther, where 
there was a Gospel Temperance meeting with 
an audience of about 900, a committee was 
appointed that will secure us a branch. Largs, 
too, has responded to Miss Wallace’s appeal. 
and, although only a few weeks old, is doing 
good work. At Fife, Lockgelly,and Buckhaven, 
very encouraging meetings have been held, as 
well as at other villages along the Tifeshire 
coast. It is interesting work there among the 
fisher folk, they meet one so simply and frankly. 

In the meantime, Motherwell is losing Mrs. 
Colville, wife of Mr. John Colville, M.P. for 
North East Lanarkshire, who accompanies her 
husband to London. Members of the branch 
presented Mrs. Colville before leaving with a 
valuable silver drawing-room lamp as a recog- 
nition of her services as president of the 
Association. 

The Liquor Traffic (Local Veto) Scotland Bill, 
brought in by Mr. Colville, and backed by Mr. 
John Wilson, Govan, is put down for second 
reading on Wednesday, 29th April. There is 
urgent need for petitioning in its favour. 

Sir John Leng has obtained leave to bring in 
a bill to abolish dealers’ or grocers’ licenses in 
Scotland. 

In connection with the Royal Commission on 
the Licensing Question, I see that Sir John 
Leng has reminded the Government that tem- 
perance legislation in Scotland should not be 
retarded by reference to the ‘Royal Commission, 
Mr. Balfour, in reply, thinks it best to include 
Scotland, but says it could not have the effect 
of delaying legislation so far as Scotland is 
concerned. 

We must all regret another matter about 
which a question was asked in the House, and 
that is that Khama, since his return, has taken 
the restriction off Kafir beer, and that drunken- 
ness and disorder have resulted. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is waiting further reports. 


fal 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


“ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs, Marigs-THomas, 


PIANOFORTE AND HARMONY.— Young 


lady pianist (London, any suburb) desires Pupils 
(advanced or elementary), One Guinea quarterly.— Address 
X., Woman’s Signa Office, 30, Maiden-lane, London, W.C, 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 


(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


for Temperance Meectin Highlv successful Speaker, inter persed 
Bong, =. ae Mra Walker. 477 Barking Read, Plaistow, Eesex. 


NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


And SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
SOUTH FETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 
Under the care of 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY 
(From the Hampstead Physical Training College,London) 
Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars. , 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


OLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 
Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Christian principles Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
Claremont Road. 


LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Tbomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


ac SILVER HOW” Boarding Establishment, 

West Cliff Gardens, Bournemouth. House pleasantly 
situated. Highly recommended. Inclusive and moderate 
terms. Temperance Workers and others seeking rest, or 
change, will find cheerful society and a happy home with 
Mrs. Hume (nee Hutteman). 


1.0.4 T ‘‘4A Home from Home" T.O.R. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & COMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
138 to 137, STAMFORD &TREET, 8.E. 

(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Railway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very convenient, 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail. Tram. 'Bus, and 
Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. Single Beds, 1s. (d. ; 
Double Bed., 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices. 
*pecial terms for parties of three or more; a'so for rooms 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


EFA RIES. 


Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 

Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 

Apply iemoloales 24d. rage pe Lady Secretary, 

9 


ue 8¢. Honore. 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 
Etc., 

POST FREE ON 


Red Alicante. 


Reputed Pints, 14/- to 20/— per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 24/- to Se). per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will ba 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co. 


Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


The above Wines are recommended by the Unfermented 
Wine Dept. of the 8. W.T. A. 
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FOR MEALS, AND BETWEEN MEALS, there is no more re- 
freehing and invigorating beverage than Cadbury’s Cocoa. It ‘ge in- 
finitely superior to tea or coffee for its nourishin ing and atre 

parting qualities, and unlike somany of the “pure” rege 
cocoas, it is genuine and unadulterated with alkali” For brea 
fast, luncheon, tea, or supper (whenever wholesome refreshment is 


necessary)Cadbury's Cocoa may be safelyand beneficially resorted to. 


‘‘STRONGEST AND BEST."—Health. 


Frys 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


cocoa , 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. ae 


“BELFAST HOUSE.’ 


WALPOLE’S IRISH LINENS 


In offering. Goods at the undermentioned cheap rates, WALPOLE BROTHERS’ object is to ps gre the yop 
that they seek their confidence on ood and substantia eeeeace and to prove that they rank not only as HE. 
BEST, Dat as THH CHBAPEST HOUSE IN THE TRAD 


SOME SPECIMEN PRICES. 


LADIES’ CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, from 1/11 per dozen. | VEINED AND FRINGED AFTERNOON TEACLOTHS, from 
HEM-STITCHED DITTO, from 2/11 per dozen. 3/6 each. 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 3/3 cach. LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed) from 9/6 fer pair. 

DAMASK TABLE NAPKINS, from 2/6 per dozen. GLASS AND CHINA LINEN, from 4d. p ard. 
SUPERFINE EXTRA HEAVY IRISH HAND-LOOM DOUBLE See On RUBBERS AND COOKS’ CLOTHS, trom 2/4 per doz. 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 9/6 each. LUE CHECK COTTON DUSTERS, from 1/6 per dozen. 
OUTFITS OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN, HEMMED AND MARKED COMPLETE FROM £3 19s. 2d. 
Estimates Furnished to any Amount. Patterns and Price Lists sent free to any Address on Application. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Limited, (‘13 


89 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. (SXQc%ssR0"), 102 KENSINGTON HIGH *STREET, W. 


8&9 ch NM STREET, DUBLIN. 16 BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST. 
5 & a7 CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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